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/Elvin Mechanical Stokers 


will reduce your operating costs by using fuel more 
efficiently and economically than other methods’ of 
firing and by reason of their reliability and unusually 
low cost of maintenance. 


Satisfy yourself that these results are-being secured by 
investigating on roads where Elvin Stokers are in use. 


Let us give you details 


The Elvin Mechanical Stoker Company’ 
50 Church Street — New York City | 
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“The Nick and Bend Test” illustrated here, exempli- 
fies the internal fibrous and uniform structure of 
“HB.” and “Ajax” Iron Chain and is further evidence 
that every link will hold for the purpose intended. 
“H.B.” and “Ajax” Chains are both exceptionally high 
grade products, possessing distinct differences in ma- 
terial and dimensions of links to meet the special re- 
quirements of the users. Both possess these essential 
qualities: 
Hardness sufficient to withstand abrasion when used upon 
Dredges and Steam Shovels; 
Ductility that will absorb shock loads when used upon 
Wrecking Units; and 


Tensile Strength sufficient to carry—with the highest factor 
of safety—heavy loads imposed when employed with 
Cranes, Hoists, Slings or for other severe and 
exacting usage where absolute 


Dependability is required. 
The letters “H.B.” or the word “Ajax” stamped every 
six feet on a Dredge or Heavy Duty Chain is positive 
assurance of proof-tested and guaranteed dependability 
in quality and service. 


American Chain Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pertland, Ore., San Francisco 


World’s Largest Chain Manufacturers 
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The two articles entitled respectively, “Expenditures of the 
Railways for Labor and Material” and “Operating Revenue 
and How It Was Expended,” which 


Interesting appear in this issue will be read with 
Statistical more than ordinary interest. To be 
Material sure, they point out facts and results 


which are already known, but it is to 
be doubted if the available data as to the developments in 
recent years in railway earnings, expenses and net have ever 
been put together in a more striking and useful manner than 
is done in these two articles. As pointed out in the second 
article in question, the difficulty’ in analyzing the figures 
relating to railway operation is that of visualization. The 
data which are presented and the manner in which the col- 
ored charts in particular are gotten together will permit the 
visualization in a way that will not be readily forgotten. 
The Bureau of Railway Economics, to which the Railway 
Age is indebted for the data which are used.and for the col- 
ored charts which are reproduced, has, in working up this 
material, performed a service for which it is indeed entitled 
to congratulation. 


Unconfirmed press reports from Chile indicate that a large 
American electrical concern has been awarded the contract 
for the electrification of the State Rail- 
The way’s main line from Valparaiso to 
Chilean Santiago, a distance of 125 miles. The 
Electrification press reports state further that the con- 
tract has been awarded with some stip- 
ulations which have not as yet been accepted by the Ameri- 
can concern in question. The cost of the installation is said 
to be in the neighborhood cf $10,000,000. Obviously this 
is a contract of no small importance and is one which those 
interested in our foreign trade will be glad to see come to one 
of our own concerns, but the monetary consideration involved 
gives no adequate measure of the real importance of the work. 
Chile is a mountainous country and the consequent heavy 
grades naturally suggest the advisability of electrification. 
An installation like this will undoubtedly, if satisfactory, 
result in more and more electrification. In such a case the 
natural tendency would be, matters of price and finance being 
equal, to turn to the country which makes the first installa- 
tion. The situation is one of vast opportunities and the 
cenfirmation of these press reports will be awaited with con- 
siderable interest. 


When profits in manufactures, agriculture and other lines of 
business were large before the war, and railway traffic would 
easily have borne higher rates, the rail- 

When Do ways were not allowed to advance the 
Railways Get rates. They were told by regulating 
Their Profits? bodies that the railways had no moral 

or legal right to advance the rates being 
paid by a particular class of industry because that industry 
Was prosperous and easily could afford to pay higher rates. 
Consequently, railway rates constantly declined in propor- 
ion to the prices of the commodities on which they were 
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applied, and railway profits stood still or declined, while 
profits in other lines of business increased. Under govern- 
ment control when other industries were making enormous 
profits, the railways were rigorously restricted to the same 
return they had made in the three years before the war. At 
present neither the railway nor any other important branch 
of industry is prospering. Prices recently have declined until 
the freight rates charged for transporting many commodities 
are much higher in proportion to their prices than before the 
war. And now the railways are told by numerous persons 
and publications that they should reduce their rates to enable 
certain kinds of business to be done at a profit, even though 
the operating costs of the railways themselves are so high that 
reductions of rates would make it impossible for an indefinite 
time for the railways to earn a reasonable return. In other 
words, the railways were not allowed to advance their rates in 
order to share in the profits of industry when large profits 
were being made, and now it is demanded that they shall 
reduce their rates so that they will share to a disproportionate 
degree in the losses of industry when the losses of industry are 
large. Could any surer way to ruin an industry be conceived 
than to deny it opportunity to share in the increased profits 
of business when profits are increasing and compel it to par- 
ticipate fully in the losses of business when losses are being 
taken? When railways are regulated with business sense— 
if they ever are—they will be allowed to make large profits 
when large profits are the rule, and thereby be enabled to take 
losses when losses are the rule. Unless they get their share 
of the profits, with what are they to pay their share of the 
losses ? 


If the railways may be justly criticized for one thing more 
than another, it is for their lack of knowledge of many of 
their operating costs. Their activities 


Knowing are so complex and are performed under 
What It such a variety of conditions that the 
Costs collection of this information is diffi- 


cult. At the same time, these very 
conditions make information of this character all the more 
valuable. No manufacturer can succeed today without 
a knowledge of the cost of production of each of his 
products, for it is only with data of this character that he 
can determine which of his several products to push. Like- 
wise, while the railways must handle all of the business 
offered to them, they can still select that for which they shall 
compete most actively and that road prospers most which 
exercises the best judgment in the selection of the traffic it 
goes after. It is equally true that the success attending any 
plan for conducting railway operations must be measured by 
its effect upon the net revenues, as was pointed out by J. E. 
Hutchison, general manager of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
in his article describing the development of unit cost data on 
the operation of freight trains in the Railway Age of July 23, 
page 161. The system which has been devised on the Frisco 
enables each operating officer to know at the beginning of 
each day the cost of operating the freight trains on the road 
for the day before... He is thus enabled to detect any un- 


favorable influences affecting operating costs adversely and 
to adopt such measures as may be necessary to correct them. 
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What has been done with reference to these items can be done 
. elsewhere in railway service. When such data are available 
and only then will railway officers be able to reduce their 
operating costs to the lowest limit for so long as they are in 
the dark as to the nature of any of these costs they are unable 
to know where to look for opportunities to make further 
reductions. 


A British contemporary recently reviewed English practice in 
the use of concrete by the railroads, pointing out that whereas 
this material is applied extensively for 
A Contrast overhead bridges, posts, poles, etc., only 
in ~ limited use is being made of it for 
Practices bridges carrying railway trains. Re- 
luctance to apply this material to rail- 
way structures is ascribed primarily to a doubt in the minds 
of English railway engineers concerning the ability of con- 
crete to resist the vibration set up by the rapidly moving 
loads. A question is also raised as to the permanence of the 
bond between concrete and steel under these conditions. A 
discussion in another issue of the same journal with respect 
to the relative merits of concrete and stone arches which 
clearly favors the latter places further emphasis on this seem- 
ing lack of confidence in the use of the newer construction 
material. This attitude of the English engineers is in sharp 
contrast to that of the officers in charge of structures on 
American roads where stone is now used for bridges only in 
cases of special architectural treatment, for salt water con- 
struction or bridges of unusual magnitude. Reinforced con- 
crete has been used for so many years in railway bridges in 
this country that it has come to be accepted almost universally 
as a standard material of construction. Such instances of 
failure or unsatisfactory service life as have been brought to 
light are ascribed in most cases to the use of improper ma- 
terials or poor workmanship. Consequently, scientific in- 
vestigation in this country with respect to concrete is directed 
almost entirely to the elimination of these causes of failure 
and a higher degree of refinement in workmanship. 


Under the circumstances prevailing during the last year or 
so it has been necessary for railway officers to deviate at 
times from their customary methods. 

Make Use Further than that there has been a 

of What Others tendency toward the speedier adoption 
Have Done’ 0f the newer methods as already tried 

out successfully: by other roads. Even 

with more normal conditions and more nearly normal traffic, 
the railways will find themselves working under circum- 
stances that will often call for the use of what would have 
been unorthodox methods a few years ago. This condition 
may be hastened and thus the roads benefited sooner by the 
realization of railway officers in general that they can no 
longer work entirely by rule and that in the future they 
must be even more broadminded than they are today. An 
instance indicative of this realization was shown recently by 
an advertisement in a metropolitan paper in which a large 
industrial firm stated frankly that while it wanted a high 
calibre man already holding an important position, it did 
not want a man who worked by rule but rather one who 
was’ open minded enough to do the unconventional. The 
railroads have many men of this calibre but. too often their 
hands are tied. A condition which should not exist is well 
illustrated by the remarks of an engineer maintenance of 
way who said in effect that it often took him months and 
even years to secure a small authorization for something new 
to his superior officers, even though it was of proved resultant 
eccnomy on other roads and readily adaptable to his. On 
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the other hand and at the same time he could easily secure 
an authorization for from two to five times the amount in 
money for something well known to his officers but not par- 
ticularly needed. 


An important characteristic of railroad transportation in re- 
cent months which those who are clamoring for reductions 
s in freight rates have apparently ignored 
The Equivalent js the greatly improved service which 
of Rate many of the roads are offering. An 
Reduction example of what is being done in this 
direction is the speeding up of the fast 
freight schedules. Commodities moving in refrigerator cars 
and other perishable goods are now being delivered in New 
York on the fourth day after leaving Kansas City, the third 
day after leaving Chicago and St. Louis and the second after 
leaving Toledo or Detroit. Similar improved schedules are 
in effect between other cities. In other words, while the 
charge to the shipper is the same, the service rendered him 
is much greater and consequently what is, in effect, a reduc- 
tion in charges has been brought about. And in addition, 
with these improved services shippers can now in many cases 
avail themselves of freight transportation instead of the more 
costly express service. Where this is possible the actual cost 
to the shipper has, of course, been reduced. In any event the 
shipper of these commodities is getting more for his money 
than he formerly did and this fact should be given the con- 
sideration it merits by those who are attacking the prevailing 
scales of rates. 


Few persons realize the extent to which specialization is 
necessary in the efficient operation of a large railroad. Not 
only is the organization divided into a 

An Age number of primary branches such as 

of the operating, accounting, engineering, 
Specialization mechanical and traffic departments, 
each, with its specific duties, but these 

are again subdivided. Take the engineering department, for 
example. In the early days of American railways, all en- 
gineers in railway and other private employ were known 
as civil engineers to distinguish them from the military en- 
gineers. Later engineers dealing with motive power and 
machinery came to be known as mechanical engineers, while, 
with the development of electricity as a source of power, 
mechanical engineers specializing in the construction and 
operation of electrical machinery came to be known as elec- 
trical engineers. Even those remaining in the classification 
of civil engineers have been further divided until today the 
staffs of the chief engineers of large railways include men 
with titles such as engineer maintenance of way, engineer 
of construction, bridge engineer, engineer of buildings, en- 
gineer of water service and more recently such titles as 
engineer of grade separation, terminal engineer, engineer of 
track, landscape engineer, etc. As their titles indicate, each 
of these men concentrates his attention on the handling of a 
particular class of engineering problems, to the solution of 
which he brings highly specialized knowledge. Obviously, 
such a highly diversified organization is warranted only on 
the larger roads where specialized problems are of sufficient 
frequency to justify the employment of men to concentrate 
their attention on these various branches of engineeri! 
work. To meet the need for such services on the smal! 
roads where the creation of a specialized staff is not justi- 
fied, numerous consulting engineers have established them- 
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selves, each specializing on a particular class of problems. . 


More recently large engineering organizations have been 
created which are prepared to design and also to erect en- 
gineering structures. These organizations likewise specialize 
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in certain limited fields and thereby bring to the assistance 
of the railways, large and small, the best practices of all 
of the roads, assembled through their specialized organiza- 
tions. This is, indeed, the day of specialization on the rail- 
ways as well as in other industries. That management will 
profit which realizes the value of such service either regularly 
or occasionally as conditions warrant. 


The approval by the stockholders a week ago Thursday of 
the plan of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western to issue 
a one hundred per cent stock dividend 


One of again brings into the lime light this 
the Few interesting and unusual carrier. The 
Exceptions occurrence seems to have come at a 


rather opportune time, for the Lacka- 
wanna, judging by its record so far this year, is out to prove 
itself a marked exception from its fellow railroads in this 
time of stress. The Lackawanna was one of the three or 
four roads shown in the cperating statistics in last week’s 
Railway Age as having carried more net ton miles in May 
this year than it did last year, in fact the net ton miles in 
the first fivé months this year have equaled those of the first 
five months of 1920. This is due to the manner in which 
anthracite coal traffic has held up and insofar as other traffic 
is concerned, it is largely the result of the work of an 
able traffic department and of a service on which the traffic 
department can count at all times. It, in turn, has re- 
sulted in a gross so far this year of $42,279,985 as com- 
pared with a gross in the first six months of 1920 of $34,- 
767,373 and in a net railway operating income up to June 
30, 1921, of $4,662,496 as compared with a net of but $612,- 
543 in the same period last year. The net in June, 1921, 
was $1,395,173; in June, 1920, there was a net of $520,- 
552. Most of the roads of the country which are showing 
increases in net this year as compared with last year have 
produced that result through savings in maintenance charges, 
This is not the case with the Lackawanna; its maintenance 
charges in June this year and in the first six months of 
1921 as a whole have actually been considerably greater 
than in June or the first six months of 1920, respectively. 


History does not record when the book agent first made his 
appearance on this planet. Possibly it was in the days of 
ancient Rome, for the Latin proverb 

Use the “Let the buyer beware” proves that at 
Service that time people looked with suspicion 
Representatives upon the man who had something to 
sell. The relations between buyer and 

seller have improved in recent years. The vast majority 
of companies selling to railroads realize that the only satis- 
factory basis for a permanent business is to give service and 
keep costs down. ‘The best example of the results obtained 
by co-operation between railroads and manufacturers are the 
service contracts which certain makers of supplies have with 
the roads. These companies are able to guarantee low costs 
because their experts observe practices on the road and see 
that materials are properly used. Some companies making 
appliances have tried to introduce a similar practice by hav- 
ing representatives check up the performance of their prod- 
ucts and instruct the men in the proper methods of operation 
and maintenance, but in many cases the purpose of these men 
nas been misunderstood and their work hampered by the in- 
born prejudice against the man who has something to sell. 
There is no reason for looking askance at the service repre- 
sentative, He is not an order taker; his sole function is to 
see that the railroad gets the most for its money, which 
should also be the object of every railroad officer and em- 
piovee. If, because of a mistaken viewpoint, the local 
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officers do not co-operate with the representatives of the sup- 
ply companies, the railroad is the principal loser. Prob- 
ably the best way to get the full benefit from service organi- 
zations is that adopted by the superintendent of motive power 
of a prominent road who has given these men a definite 
standing by issuing instructions to his subordinates pointing 
out that their experience with their particular specialty gives 
them an opportunity to offer valuable suggestions which 
should receive proper consideration. 


“What the Traffic Will Bear” 


E HAVE RECENTLY BEGUN to hear much of the good old 
principle of basing railway rates on “what the traffic 
will bear.” 

Basing rates on “what the traffic will bear” formerly was 
advocated by railway officials as the soundest and fairest 
principle of rate making. The critics of railway manage- 
ment, and those who were seeking to prevent advances or 
secure reductions of rates, loudly decried this principle. 
Rates, they said, should be based not on what the traffic will 
bear—not on what the shipper could afford to pay—but on 
the expense incurred by the railroad in handling the traffic 
—on what the railroad could afford to take. If the traffic 
could bear certain rates, but the railroad by charging these 
rates could make more than a so-called “fair return,” then 
the rates must not be charged. Railway officials contended 
that if the traffic could easily bear particular rates, or 
schedules of rates, this was proof of their reasonableness and 
fairness regardless of the profit the railroad made by charging 
them. This theory was made so odious to the public by 
attacks on it that railway officials almost ceased to advocate 
it. 

Times have changed. Professional railway attackers, like 
Clifford Thorne and S. H. Cowan, after having for years de- 
nounced charging “what the traffic will bear” and contending 
that rates should be based on the “cost of the service,” are 
now appearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to contend that certain rates are too high solely because they 
are “more than the traffic will bear.” | 

The question of the correct principles on which to make 
rates is presented with striking clearness and directness in 
the case before the Interstate Commerce Commission for re- 
ductions in the rates on live stock. Those who are seeking 
reductions in these rates are doing so entirely on the ground 
that if they are maintained the farmer cannot raise and ship 
live stock at a profit, and that therefore the rates should be re- 
duced practically regardless of what it costs the railroads to 
transport live stock. This argument, unfortunately, is not 
entirely without foundation. The only reason why the rail- 
roads do not voluntarily reduce rates on live stock is that 
railway costs of operation are now so high. What makes 
them so high? Two-thirds of the present operating expenses 
consist of an excessive payroll; and the working conditions 
and wages which produce this payroll were first established 
by the Railroad Administration, one government body, and 
have since been continued by the Railroad Labor Board, 
another government body. 

In other words, when the “cost of service” was mainly 
determined by railway officers and was low, Mr. Thorne, 
Mr. Cowan and other professional attackers of the railways 
contended rates should be based on the “cost of the service” 
—on what the railways could afford to haul the traffic for— 
and not on what the traffic would bear—on what the shipper 
could afford to pay. Now, however, when most of the cost 
of railway operation is fixed by government bodies and is 
high, Thorne, Cowan, et al., come in and contend that the 
rates should be based, not on the cost of the service—on what 
the railways can afford to handle traffic for—but on what the 
traffic will bear—on what the shipper can afford to pay. 
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When it was to the advantage of the railways to base rates 
on what the traffic would bear, Thorne, Cowan, et al., got the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and other regulating bodies 
to recognize and act on the principle that rates should be 
based mainly on the cost of the service. Now, when the cost 
of the service is high and the railways need to have rates 
based on this high cost, these same men appear before the 
regulating bodies and demand that rates shall be based not 
on the cost of the service but on what the traffic will bear! 

The principle of basing rates mainly on what the traffic 
will bear always was the correct principle, and is the correct 
principle now. To refuse, however, to apply it when its ap- 
plication would increase the profits of the railways and then 
apply it when the railways are making practically no profits 
and its application would further reduce their already ruin- 
ously small net return, would be the height of imbecility and 
injustice. Besides, how could any government body base 
rates, as the Interstate Commerce Commission has in the past, 
mainly on the cost of rendering railway service when that cost 
was low owing to the good management of the railway com- 
panies themselves, and then refuse to recognize the cost of 
service when it was high mainly owing to the policies of gov- 
ernment bodies deriving their authority from exactly the same 
source as the Interstate Commerce Commission ? 

It is exceedingly refreshing to hear people who in every 
rate hearing for years have denounced the railway manage- 
ments as brigands because they advocated the principle of 
basing rates on “‘what the traffic will bear,” now asking the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to ignore and forget all they 
have said upon the same point in the past and denouncing 
rates made by the Commission itself because they are not 
based on “what the traffic will bear.”’ Meantime, we call the 
attention of these people and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to two pertinent points. First, the Transportation 
Act directs the Interstate Commerce Commission to so fix 
rates as to yield the railways an average of 514 per cent and 
the rates have not yet yielded this return—the law has not 
been carried out. Second, the Constitution of the United 
States is interpreted to prohibit confiscatory regulation, and 
the confiscatoriness of any general reduction of rates at pres- 
ent would be as palpable as the Washington Monument. 


Locomotive Resistance Formulas 


Bp cqenterte RESISTANCE is an important factor influencing 
the performance of motive power. It is necessary to de- 
termine the amount of this resistance in designing locomo- 
tives to haul a definite tonnage, in determining the maximum 
allowable grades, or in calculating the performance that can 
be expected from existing engines. Both mechanical en- 
gineers and civil engineers have given the matter attention 
and many formulas have been evolved to express the amount 
of resistance under varying conditions. The values for the 
resistance given by the several formulas vary widely, which 
is not altogether surprising, because the resistance is in- 
fluenced by several variable factors. A graphic chart of the 
resistance as determined in numerous locomotive tests shows 
that there is a considerable variation in the resistance when 
expressed in terms of the weight on drivers which should, 
of course, be considered in evolving a general formula. On 
the other hand, a chart of the numerous formulas shows that 
some give values which are consistently lower than the ex- 
perimental results, while others are much higher. As the 
maximum resistance is several times as great as the mini- 
mum, a mean value is not satisfactory. 

The problem of determining the resistance of a locomo- 
tive with a fair degree of accuracy under all conditions is 
discussed in an article by Kiichi Asakura, mechanical en- 
gineer of the Japanese Government Railways, published else- 
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where in this issue. By plotting a large number of experi- 
mental results, Mr. Asakura shows that the resistance ap- 
parently is not a function of either speed, cut-off, or mean 
effective pressure in the cylinders. It is only when the re- 
sistance is expressed in terms of mechanical efficiency at va- 
rious speeds and at various cut-offs that consistent results 
are secured. 

When the resistance is expressed in terms of mechanical 
efficiency, the available tractive effort can not be obtained as 
readily as when the resistance is given in pounds per ton of 
weight on drivers. To apply the mechanical efficiency, it is 
necessary to compute the output on a horsepower basis by 
using charts showing the steam consumption per drawbar 
horsepower hour. ‘This method, however, has certain ad- 
vantages because it brings out the fundamental relations 
between steam consumption, power and locomotive resistance 
under the condition being investigated. For instance, it is 
interesting to note that the lowest steam consumption per 
indicated horsepower hour occurs at the shortest cut-off of 
20 per cent and the highest speed, 320 r.p.m., but on the 
basis of drawbar horsepower hour, the maximum economy 
occurs at 35, 40 or 45 per cent cut-off and at 160 to 200 
r.p.m. In making an analysis of locomotive tractive effort, it 
is useful to have these factors brought out as a step in the 
final process. 

The method suggested by Mr. Asakura complicates the 
calculations involved in finding the tractive effort and also 
introduces variables due to differing degrees of superheat 
and variations in boiler pressure. Basing the tractive effort 
on horsepower output and mechanical efficiency is more logi- 
cal in the light of the data presented. Its advantages in 
actual practice over the method in common use can only be 
determined by a careful comparison of the results obtained 
by the two methods under varying conditions. 


El Paso & Southwestern 


HE Ex Paso & SOUTHWESTERN is a comparatively small 

road, but withal a rather important one. It is controlled 
by the Phelps-Dodge interests, the products of whose mines 
it carries. It has strong financial backing, has a position of 
great strategic value as the connection between the lines of 
the Southern Pacific and those of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific and is noted for its efficiency of operation. The 
lines of the El Paso & Southwestern total 1,028 miles. They 
extend from Tucson, Ariz., eastward above the Mexican 
border south of and parallel to the line of the Southern 
Pacific as far as E] Paso, Tex., and thence north into New 
Mexico as far as Dawson. connection being made with the 
Rock Island at ‘Tucumcari. 

The traffic of the El Paso & Southwestern is predomi- 
nantly ores. Of the total tonnage of 4,692,401 carried in 
1920, 1,477,145 tons were ores; 698,989 tons, bituminous 
coal and 614,693 tons, products of agriculture. 

The El Paso & Southwestern is more properly regarded - 
as a system rather than as a single railroad. The parent 
company is known as the El Paso & Southwestern Com- 
pany. The lines east of El Paso are known as the eastern 
division. They are composed of a number of railroads, all 
the stock of which is in the hands of the El] Paso & North- 
eastern Company, a holding company only, control of which 
is held by the El Paso & Southwestern Company through en- 
tire stock ownership. The lines of the several railroads are 
also leased by the El Paso & Southwestern Company. The 
lines west of El Paso, comprising the western division, art 
owned by still another company, the El Paso & Southwestern 
Railroad Company. This company controls two smaller com- 
panies through stock ownership and all of its own stock is 
held by the El Paso & Southwestern Company. In addition 
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to this somewhat complex organization, the El Paso & South- 
western Company also owns all the stock of the Morenci 
Southern and the Nacozari Railroad and 50 per cent of the 
stock of the Tucson, Cornelia & Gila Bend. None of these 
three companies, however, is included in the El Paso & 
Southwestern System. 

The El Paso & Southwestern in 1920 did an extremely 
heavy business. Its net railway operating income, how- 
éver, for the year was $2,910,006 as compared with $2,993,- 
415 in 1919. The figure for both years was about $1,000,- 
000 under the average earnings for the test period. In 1918, 
the system earned over $1,000,000 more than its government 
rental. The corporate income for 1920, taking into con- 
sideration the standard return for January and February 
and the guaranty for the guaranty period showed a net in- 
come available for dividends of $1,097,314 as compared with 


$3,128,710 in 1919 or $3,551,700 in 1918. Dividends are 


paid at the rate of 8 per cent annually and total $2,000,000. 
To pay these dividends in 1920 the company had to call 
upon its surplus account. 

The extreme dullness in the metal markets at the present 
time has been sharply reflected in the El Paso & South- 
western traffic and earnings, at least up to April or May, 
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The El Paso & Southwestern 


1921, the figures for which months are the latest at present 
available. The gross earnings for the first five months of 
1921 were $4,977,296 as compared with $5,801,581 in the 
first five months of 1920. The net railway operating in- 
come of $178,948 in the first five months of 1921 compares 
with $1,218,809 in the same period of 1920. The traffic 
has been running at about 75 or 80 per cent of the 1920 
average. With this falling off in traffic, the company has 
naturally not been able to keep up its train loading, car load- 
ing, etc., at the 1920 average. The average net tons per train 
in the first four months of 1921 were 528; in the first four 
months of 1920, 555; in 1920 as a whole, 585. The net 
ton miles per car day, which figure takes into consideration, 
car load, car miles per day and per cent of loaded to total car 
movement, were in the first four months of 1921, 555; in the 
first four months of 1920, 706; in 1920 as a whole, 740. 
A new figure in the operating statistics which is being given 
increasing importance is that of net ton miles per train hour, 
which takes into consideration not only train load but train 
speed. In the first four months of 1921 the El Paso & 
Southwestern’s average of net ton miles per train hour has 
been 7,969 as against an average for the central western 
region of 7,011 or an average for the entire country of 
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7,056. Bad order cars in April were but 5.0 per cent, or 
considerably below the average. 

The El Paso & Southwestern will likely show improve- 
ment in its earnings in the June and July figures. It has 
been carrying a large portion of the cantaloupe traffic from 
southern California to Chicago and eastern points, profiting 
thereby from its being the connection between the Southern 
Pacific and Rock Island. 

The operating results for 1920 as compared with 1919 
are as follows: 


1920 1919 
Mileage MONEE Ribin'v'n\e'binis 0204 4-0 5, sinew ateewlels 1,028 1,028 
IE 555 cia c'on cee weie sian sores $11,212,405 $9,983,206 
EE SEINE, 650.6 9 ov sic cacaiet-ce-c.c eens 2,705,268 2,196,839 
TOL GOOTEEING TOVOHUCs.. 00:0 65 66.605 c0 csc arenss 14,872,614 12,761,391 
Maintenance of way expenses.............. 2,835,948 2,290,443 
Maintenance of equipment................ 2,843,758 2,528,666 
I IID oo oin cs Os o Kee OHS 655 VAN 241,017 120,726 
Transportation expenses..............e0005 4,219,057 3,542,638 
ee ere on 543,957 309,643 
Total operating expenses. ........0essessseens 10,806,319 8,886,443 
Net revenue from operation................0.) - 4,066,295 3,874,948 
pi are POY ee ere 1,252,954 724,181 
Ratiway Operating income. ...0..2.cccssesecese 2,812,601 3,149,989 
Net railway operating income.................. 2,910,006 2,993,415 
The corporate income account is as follows: 

Compensation for lease of road................ $689,186 $4,135,114 
NEN o> ot ore Sis et tara ag SiS aw okie e-w Cae ‘ 3,524,814 5,599,094 
Deduct—Rent for leased roads................ 1,948,859 1,927,032 
Total deductions from gross income............ 2,474,500 2,470,384 
ce SEM RUMEMNPREIR fa Juiasbiein ox pies eieco el ScomaYaaieres Se -> $e Teta 1,097,314 3,128,710 
Dividend appropriations of income.............. 1,097,314 2,000,000 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


HE St. Lours-SAN FRANCISCO is at present handling about 

25 per cent less traffic than it handled over its lines in 
the early part of 1920. In no month up to and including 
May this year have the net ton miles even equaled the total 
for April, 1920, in which mcnth the road had to contend with 
the outlaw strike. The gross revenues of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco itself (4,760 miles of the system’s total of 5,253) 
in the first five months of 1921 were $33,544,308 as com- 
pared with $34,974,331 in the same months of 1920. 
Through reductions in operating expenses, chiefly in de- 
creased expenses for maintenance cf way and structures and 
for equipment, the company has been able to increase its net 
nearly 50 per cent over the net in the first part of last year. 
The net railway operating income for the first five months 
of 1921 was $6,514,797; for the same period in 1920, it 
was $4,350,552. 

The St. Louis--San Francisco is being looked upon with in- 
creasing favor in financial circles, for which various reasons 
may be assigned. Probably the most interesting feature. is 
the outlook for the cumulative adjustment mortgage bonds 
due in 1955 and the income bonds due in 1960. The former 
issue totals $39,219,643; the lattér $35,192,000; both pay 
interest of 6 per cent if earned, the total interest charges 
for the two issues being $4,464,699. This interest has been 
paid regularly since the reorganization in November, 1915. 
The total funded debt of the St. Louis-San Francisco is 
$282,940,676, on which interest charges total $13,999,286. 
It appears that even with the ‘decline in traffic with which 
the system is at present confronted, it should be able in 1921 
to meet these charges. 

Except as concerns the present depression in business and 
the falling off in railway traffic resulting therefrom, the St. 
Louis-San Francisco has been characterized in recent years 
by a steady growth in traffic and by increased operating ef- 
ficiency which this larger Lusiness has permitted. The in- 
crease in traffic has been reflected in progressively higher 
figures of revenue tons carried as well as of revenue ton 
mileage. The road has been able to secure a longer haul, an 
increasing car load and an increasing train load, Its pas- 
senger business has similarly improved, with a larger number 
of passengers carried, a greater passenger mileage, a larger 
average journey, 4 greater number of passengers per car and 
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per train. The year 1920 was the busiest in the company’s 
history. It carried 24,718,345 revenue tons of freight; the 
ton mileage was 4,621,380,827. The average haul was 187 
miles; the revenue car load 23.44 tons and the revenue train 
load 398 tons. For purposes of comparison it might be noted 
that the average car load in 1916 was but 19.24 tons and the 
average train load, but 337 tons. 

Naturally the revenues have shown an increase in greater 
ratio than that of increase in traffic handled. The St. Louis- 
San Francisco did fairly well for the government during the 
period of federal control although it was unable to keep up 
this record during the guaranty period. It earned close to 
its standard return in 1918; in 1919 its net railway operating 
income exceeded the government’s rental. In 1920, however, 
the net railway operating income ran nearer one-half the 
average for the test period. As far as 1920 was concerned, 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, despite its record traffic, higher 
rates and increased gross, was no exception from most of 
the railroads of the country. Except as far as 1920 is con- 
cerned, therefore, the road seems to have been making good 
in a rather decent manner. The way in which so far this 
year it is earning its fixed charges despite the small amount 
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The St. Louis-San Francisco 


of traffic handled, seems to augur well for the future when 
business conditions are restored to a more normal level. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco is a system of 5,253 miles, 
of which the St. Louis-San Francisco itself constitutes 3,545 
miles; the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, 926; the 
Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham, 290; the Fort Worth 
& Rio Grande, 235; the St. Louis-San Francisco & Texas, 
134, etc. In the monthly operating statistics referred to 
above, the first three roads are regarded as one line; in the 
annual report the figures given are for the entire system. 
This total mileage of 5,253 miles, as will be seen from the 
map, is contained in eight states, the two having predom- 
inantly the greater part of the mileage being Missouri and 
Oklahoma. Considering the extent of the area traversed by 
the Frisco lines, it is natural that its traffic should be greatly 
diversified. In 1920, products of agriculture made up 13.44 
per cent of the total tonnage; products of animals, 2.12 per 
cent; products of mines, 39.42 per cent; products of forests, 
12.39 per cent and manufactures, 28.47 per cent. Of the 
products of mines, considerably over half was bituminous coal 
which constituted 24.24 per cent of the road’s total tonnage. 
Of manufactures nearly half was refined petroleum and its 
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products, which made up 12.44 per cent of the total traffic 
carried by the system. As compared with the 1919 totals, 
the increase in coal and petroleum products is especially 
noteworthy. 

The decreased traffic so far this year has prevented the 
St. Louis-San Francisco from realizing the operating efficiency 
which characterized it during 1920. The savings which 
have permitted a greater net in the first five months of 1921 
than in the first five months of 1920 have been in maintenance 
rather than in transportation expenses, which is, of course, 
the normal condition to be expected in the early part of a 
period of decreasing traffic. In May, the road—we refer to 
the St. Louis-San Francisco as a road of 4,761 miles rather 
than as the system of 5,253—-secured a figure of net tons 
per train of 425 as compared with 448 in 1920 as a whole. 
It is to be noted that this figure is increasing each month; in 
January, the net tons per train were 387. The car load in 
May, 1921, averaging 24.5, compared with an average for 
all of 1920 of 26.1; the net ton miles per car day in May was 
314; in 1920, 371. Despite the savings in maintenance of 
equipment, the Frisco has kept its hands on the bad order 
car situation in good shape. The percentage of bad order 
cars in May was 6.3, a decrease from preceding months. 
This average of 6.3 per cent compares quite favorably with 
the bad order car situation on the country’s railroads as an 
average. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco received from the government 
33 of the standard light Mikado and 7 light switching loco- 
motives and 3,500 double-sheathed, 40-ton box and 1,000 
50-ton gondola cars. During 1920, the company also pur- 
chased from the War Department at a price of $25,000 each, 
10 of the Decapod locomotives originally built for the Rus- 
sian government, making a total of 20 such locomotives in 
service at the end of the year. On the whole it would appear 
that the system has improved its situation as to equipment 
rather materially through these acquisitions. 

The operating results in 1920 as compared with 1919 are 
as follows: 


1920 1919 
GER is s.ih 06 ba CRRA RRR eee en 5,253 5,252 
EE, NEE Sn cicee Meicadew seawanewanens $66,338,922 $53,558,494 
NI NNN anes cinch eeeiacinc al waeree 26,341,511 23,599,251 
cs nn 98,723,040 82,202,919 
Maintenance of way expenses.............. 18,389,537 13,051,814 
Maintenance of equipment................ 23,501,539 16,085,236 
EE: MUON. inate tec cssccriacksnkans 995,110 709,440 
TUOMOPOTCARION CRBOMONE occ ocic cciicdcdcccsec 44,116,333 31,852,973 
SEN QUI hai og 40. 0.05:4-0 ore 0leueadewes 3,148,968 2,524,107 
TON - GEUPIRE GHOIIIIB, 0.0 6 ccc ttccccecccccecs 89,886,545 64,069,624 
BeOh, CCTRTIS SOIR oiinnd e660 F000esnseeseces 8,836,495 18,133,295 
EL. Ch-wlbutdb poscacncbiviedsabeeisbbousnaees 3,533,514 2,789,445 
Cen SAGUNED .. 4.05 nocd eelanedataeenae veeubee 2,899,565 14,176,271 


The corporate income account which follows shows that 
the company was able in 1920 to meet the interest charges 
on its cumulative adjustment bonds and on its income bonds 
and still have a balance of $1,743,231 to be credited to profit 
and loss account: 











1920 1919 
Standard return, January and February, 1920; 
NE Brat ensrcescéeventeteerdruewnes es $2,270,838 $13,415,510 
Guaranty period, March 1 to Aug. 31.......... 6,812,514 
Increased compensation on account of additions 
St IR dtu vin cane ud ma Bae ecnaimeamees.e 705,685 
Difference between tentative standard return 
taking into account and standard return as finally 
certified January 1, 1918-December 31, 1919. 419,034 
Net operating income September 1 to December 
1, 1920. (Less corporate expenses for months 
of January and February, 1920.............. 5,536,517 
$15,744,588 
Total other income.......ccccccccscccccccccecs 597,498 $524,251 
Geene. BOD co ce ctasiecacendscccseeceves $16,342,086 $13,939,762 
Total deductions from income.......-...ee++++: 515,680 758,574 
Balance available for interest, etc...........+++ $15,826,406 $13,181,188 
Interest on fixed charge obligations............. 9,630,761 8,894,825 
Interest on cumulative adjustment bonds........ 2,340,894 2,326,895 
Interest on income bonds.......eseeeeceereees 2,111,520 2,111,520 
DRS «soc cceeceweeseesnedeeresssetaeetere 1,743,231 152,052 








Railroad Settlement Plan Announced by President 


Railroad Indebtedness to Government to Be Funded and Roads 
Surrender Part of Claims to Expedite Adjustment of 
Some $500,000,000 Due to Them 


to the Railroad Administration for additions and bet- 

terments, and for expediting the settlement of the Rail- 
road Administration’s indebtedness to the railroads on a 
compromise basis by which the roads waive their claims on 
account of the inefficiency of labor, as outlined briefly in 
last week’s issue of the Railway Age, was informally an- 
nounced by President Harding on July 22 and on July 26 
he sent a message to Congress proposing a method for pro- 
viding the funds needed to pay the railroads without an 
additional appropriation for the Railroad Administration. 
Congress was asked to extend the authority of the War 


ce PLAN FOR FUNDING the indebtedness of the railroads 


Wasuincton, D. C.° 
Finance Corporation so that it may purchase the 10-year 
secured and negotiable promissory notes to be given by the 
railroads to the Railroad Administration and use them as 
the basis of credit by which to raise the additional funds 
which the Railroad Administration will need in.order to 
settle its obligations to the roads, estimated at some $500,- 
000,000. Part of that amount it has available from its former 
appropriations. 

President Harding in his message also suggested “the very 
promising possibilities of broadening the powers of the War 
Finance Corporation for the further relief of agriculture and 
live stock production.” 


The President’s Message to Congress 


The President’s message, in which he described the agree- 
ment reached with the railroad executives, was as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

It is necessary to call the attention of Congress to the obliga- 
tions of the government to the railroads, and ask your co-opera- 
tion in order to enable the government to discharge these 
obligations. There is nothing new about them, but only recently 
has there come an understanding which seems well to justify a 
sincere endeavor to effect an early settlement. These obligations 
already have been recognized by the Congress, in the passage of 
the Transportation Act restoring the railroads to their owners, 
but previous recognition was made in the contract under which 
the railroads were operated by the government for the period 
of the World War. 


The contract covering operation provided that the railways 
should be returned to their owners in as good condition as when 
taken over by the government, and the Transportation Act, 
recognizing that betterments and additions belong to capital 
account, provided that such sums as the railway companies owed 
the government for betterments and new equipment, added during 
the period of government operation, might be funded. There 
has been, at no time; any question about the justice of funding 
such indebtedness to the government. Indeed, it has been in 
progress to a measurable degree ever since the return of the 
railroads to their owners. It has been limited, however, to such 
cases as those in which final settlements with the railway admin- 
istration have been effected. The process is admittedly too slow 
to meet the difficult situation which the owners of the railroads 
have been facing, and I believe it essential to restore railway 
activities and essential to the country’s good fortune to hasten 
both funding and settlement. 


Quite apart from the large sums owing to the government, 
which we are morally and legally bound to fund, the government 
admittedly owes the railway companies large sums on various 
accounts such as compensation, depreciation and maintenance. 
There has been a wide difference of opinion relating to the 
amount the government owes, due in the main to the claim of the 
owners that in spite of materials and hours of labor being esti- 
mated in proper relations to similar expenditure in the pre-war 
test period, the “inefficiency of labor” still left a wide difference 
between actual up-keep and the expenditure made during the 
government operation. 


A Moral and Contractural Obligation 


In order to expedite settlement and funding an informal under- 
standing, which is all that is possible or practical, has been 
reached, under which the railway claims based on the “inefficiency 
of labor” are to be waived to hasten complete and final settle- 
ments, without surrender of any rights in court in case there 
is failure to settle. I have no doubt that early, final and satis- 
factory settlements will be reached, since the policy of the railway 
administration already has been effective in finally settling the 
accounts of roads filing claims amounting to $225,568,764, result- 
ing in the payment to them of $68,141,222, 


The way now would seem to be clear to very early adjustment 
and relief, except for the fact that the railway administration, 
though possessing assets, does not command the funds necessary 
to meet what will be its admitted obligations. 


There is no thought to ask Congress for additional funds. 
Perhaps $500,000,000 will be necessary. The Railroad Admin- 
istration has, or wll have in the progress of funding, ample 


securities to meet all requirements if Congress only will grant 
the authority to negotiate these securities and provide the agency 
for their negotiation. 


Congress Asked to Extend Authority 
of War Finance Corporation 


With this end in view you are asked to extend the authority 
of the War Finance Corporation so that it may purchase these 
railway funding securities accepted by the director general of 
railroads. No added expense, no added investment is required on 
the part of the government, there is no added liability, no added 
tax burden. It is merely the grant of authority necessary to 
enable a most useful and efficient government agency to use its 
available funds to purchase securities for which Congress already 
has authorized the issue, and turn them into the channels of 
finance ready to float them. 


I can readily believe that so simple a remedy will have your 
prompt sanction. The question of our obligation can not be 
raised, the wisdom affording early relief is not to be doubted, and 
the avoidance of added appropriation or liability will appeal to 
Congress and the public alike. 


The after-war distresses of two great and fundamental activities 
have been riveting the anxious attention of the country. One is 
the readjustment and restoration of agriculture, the other is the 
distress of our railway transportation system. 


Pending proposals for relief and their discussion have already 
brought to the attention of Congress the very promising possi- 
bilities of broadening the powers of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion for the further relief of agriculture and live stock production. 
This corporation has proven itself so helpful in the relief thus far 
undertaken, that I can not help but believe that its broadened 
powers, as have been proposed, to meet agricultural needs, will 
enable it wholly to meet the nation-wide emergency. This is an 
impelling moral obligation to American farming in all its larger 
aspects, and it will be most gratifying to have your early sanction. 


A Moral and Contractual Obligation 


In the case of the railroads there is a moral and a contractual 
obligation, and your favorable action is no less urgent, and will 
no less appeal to public approval. Railway solvency and efficiency 
are essential to our healthful industrial, commercial and agricul- 
tural life. Everything hinges on transportation. 

After necessary and drastic curtailments, after harrowing 
straits in meeting their financial difficulties, the railways need only 
this financial aid which the fulfillment of our obligations will be- 
stow, to inaugurate their far-reaching revival. Its effects will be 
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felt in varied industries, and will banish to a large degree the de- 
pression which, though inevitable in war’s aftermath, we are all 
sO anxious to see ended. 

I am appending herewith memoranda concerning the progress 


Plan Accepted by Railroads Last Week 


The compromise proposed by the President, who was repre- 
sented in the negotiations principally by Secretary Hoover, 
was accepted at a meeting of the member roads of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives in New York on July 20 by 
the adoption of a short resolution. The result was not an- 
nounced by the executives but was reported to Mr. Hoover 
on the following day by Alfred P. Thom, general counsel 
for the association, and then communicated to the President. 

Before undertaking to fund the indebtedness of the roads 
to the government on capital account, which the President 
was authorized to do in his discretion under the Transpor- 
tation Act, he thought the railroads ought to facilitate the 
final settlement of the other accounts by removing the prin- 
cipal cause of controversy. In the settlements which the Rail- 
road Administration has been making so far it has stead- 
fastly refused, with the full approval of the President, to 
allow anything on account of inefficiency, but the controversy 
has delayed the negotiations and many roads have not yet 
filed their claims because of the length of time required to 
make up their case on that basis. The administration is 
anxious to close up the Railroad Administration, which is a 
rather expensive organization, at the earliest possible date, 
and it has also been anxious to pay to the railroads as 
promptly as possible the sums which it considers fairly due 
them, partly for the influence which it is believed such pay- 
ments will have on the general business situation. In asking 
the roads to waive this feature of their claims the President 
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of railroad liquidation and revealing existing conditions which 
Congress will be interested to note, while considering the simple 
remedy proposed for the relief of the situation. The information 
is submitted by the director general of the railroads. 


promised on his part to do everything possible to expedite 
the settlements. The President is convinced that there is some 
ground for the contention of the railroads that it was not 
sufficient to measure the government’s maintenance obligation 
on the expenditures made without reference to the fact that 
even an equation for the increased rate of wages did not 
cover the same amount of work that was performed for the 
wage in the test period, but he has also taken the position 
that the government cannot go into a fine analysis of a 
question that is so difficult to prove quantitatively. He also 
recognizes that the railroads have not been fairly treated as 
a result of federal control in that the government drew very 
heavily on the service life of their rolling stock and other 
property, although he has been convinced as a result of his 
conferences on the subject in the last few weeks that the 
railroads have filed some rather extravagant claims. The 
President is now rather pleased with the whole situation. 

Any railroad that is not willing to negotiate on the com- 
promise basis will not receive the benefit of having its capital 
expenditures funded, but it is understood that the roads that 
have already settled will receive the same treatment that the 
others receive as to funding. Although it will require time 
to negotiate the individual settlements the funding operation 
will make it possible for the Railroad Administration to pay 
out undisputed items on account which will release some 
ready cash to some of the roads very soon. 

The memorandum from Director General Davis regarding 
the progress of railway liquidation, which also describes the 
reasons for the adoption of the new plan, was as follows: 


Director General Outlines Progress of Railway Liquidation 


The total number of federal controlled carriers, including sub- 
sidiary companies, was 425. The mileage of the federal controlled 
roads was 239,009. 

The number of claims on final settlement filed with the director 
general up to July 15, 1921, was 184, the aggregate amount 
claimed being $758,032,235. The mileage of the roads that have 
filed their claims aggregates 167,070. 

The amount of claims settled by the director general up to and 
including July 15, 1921, aggregated $225,568,764. These settle- 
ments represent some 43 per cent in number of the claims actually 
filed. The total amount paid in settlement was $68,141,227. 

The largest single disputed item in final settlement is the claim 
for undermaintenance of way and structures and equipment. The 
undermaintenance claims represent more than 50 per cent of the 
total amount of claims filed. Included in these claims for under- 
maintenance is the much discussed claim variously described as 
“inefficiency of labor,” “ineffectiveness of labor,” or “the difference 
in the cost of applied material as between the test and federal 
control periods,” this item representing some 70 per cent or 75 
per cent of the total undermaintenance claims. 

Claims for inefficiency of labor have not been allowed by the 
Railroad Administration, not only, as contended by the Railroad 
Administration, because such claims are not contemplated by the 
standard contract, but they are of a too highly indefinite, specu- 
lative and contingent character to warrant consideration. 

In addition to the claims on final settlement, covering the vari- 
ous items of dispute between the carriers and the administration, 
there are innumerable claims for loss and damage in the trans- 
portation of freight, fire and personal injury cases, and repara- 
tion claims growing out of freight rate controversies. These 
claims are being rapidly disposed of, and within a reasonable 
time the adjustment of same should be completed. 

During the period of federal control there was expended by 
the Railroad Administration, on behalf of the carriers, some 
$1,144,000,000 in additions and betterments, properly chargeable 
to capital account. Of this sum in excess of $381,000,000 was 
used in the purchase of additional equipment, consisting of 100,- 
000 box cars and 2,000 locomotives, and the expenditure for this 
equipment has been taken care of in equipment trust certificates 
now held by the Railroad Administration. This leaves about 
$763,000,000 of additions and betterments which, if not funded, 
must be deducted from the amount due from the Railroad 


Administration to the carriers in final settlement. "An extension of 
the time in which these addition and betterment obligations could 
be paid, to such carriers as could give reasonable and satisfactory 
security, would enable the carriers recovering this extension to 
expend this amount of money in the much needed rehabilitation 
of their cars and locomotives, and apply the usual and necessary 
maintenance upon their way and structures, so that the national 
system of transportation could be equipped during the coming fall 
and winter to promptly and effectively perform its duty to the 
public in the way of prompt and efficient transportation. 


Bad Order Freight Cars and Locomotives 


The percentage of bad order freight cars has not been below 
5 per cent at any time during the past five years. During the year 
1917, it ranged between 5.2 and 6 per cent. While there is no 
general agreement as to what the normal percentage should be, 
it seems to be generally accepted at from 5 to 6 per cent. The 
percentage of bad-order cars on July 1, 1921, was 15.6 per cent, 
or about 10 per cent above normal. The total number of freight 
cars in service at the present time is about ‘2,400,000, and 10 per 
cent of that number would be 240,000, which represents the excess 
or abnormal, bad-order condition of freight cars today. 

The normal percentage of bad-order locomotives is understood 
to be 10 per cent. The percentage of bad-order locomotives on 
July 1 was 23.9 per cent, or 14 per cent above normal. The total 
number of freight and passenger locomotives (exclusive of 
switching) is about 50,000, and 14 per cent of this would be 7,000 
locomotives, which represents the abnormal bad-order condition 
of locomotives at the present time. 


Deferred Maintenance 


The amount of deferred maintenance at the present time has 
been conservatively estimated at $400,000,000, of which $200,000,- 
000 represents maintenance of way and $200,000,000 maintenance 
of equipment. That is, these are the amounts which should be 
expended on the railway properties to bring them up from their 
present physical condition to normal. 


Shortage in Number of Railway Employees 


The total number of railway employees in the first quarter of 
1921 was 1,691,471. This was less by 340,456 than the average 


July 30, 1921 


number in 1920, and less by 302,053 than in the first quarter of 
1920. 

This manifestly means an enormous increase of unemployment. 
If the railroads were in a position to resume their normal main- 
tenance of ways and structures and equipment it is conservatively 
estimated that it would mean immediate employment of at least 
200,000 workmen. 


Delayed Payments of Vouchers 


Delayed payments of the current liabilities of the railways, 
representing principally payments due for fuel and materials used 
in operation, have been conservatively estimated at not less than 
$300,000,000. 

The failure to pay these has involved great industrial distress 
and depression. It has meant the shutting down of many in- 
dustries. If the railroads are paid what is due them by the 
government, they in turn can pay these debts, and the starting up 
of industry will be enormously assisted and promoted. 

It is evident, if the products of our farms, of our forests, of 
our mines and of our other industries are to find a way to market, 
that our railroads must be adequately equipped to move them. 
Manifestly, from the foregoing statistics, they are not now so 
equipped. If there is to be a return, as we devoutly hope there 
soon will be, of normal business activity and prosperity, it must 
not be halted and obstructed by insufficient transportation, which 
is a fundamental condition of all commerce. 


Funding 


By the terms of Section 6 of the Federal Control Act, the Presi- 
dent was authorized to incur, on behalf of the carriers, indebted- 
ness for additions and betterments. To create an indebtedness 
to be paid by others without limit in amount is, it must be ad- 
mitted, a most unusual power and was justified only by the 
exigencies of war. 

As a result of the exercise of this power, a large amount of 
indebtedness was created by the director general, and imposed 
upon these carriers, for additions and betterments, some of it 
assented to by them, and some of it not concurred in. This 
class of indebtedness, although on capital account, was made by 
the government immediately payable, instead of being arranged as 
long-time obligations. 


If the carriers had been dealing with their own affairs in respect 
to additions and betterments, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
would not have undertaken to provide for these large capital 
requirements out of their current income, but would have fol- 
lowed their usual course, which would have been not to incur 
indebtedness, as to a large part of this amount, until they had 
succeeded in financing the capital required on long-term obliga- 
tions. They could not do this under the conditions of federal 
control and of the war, for the two reasons: First, because 


Plan Is a Compromise 


The plan as adopted is a victory for the Railroad Admin- 
istration in that it practically recognizes its position on the 
interpretation of the provisions of the standard contract gov- 
erning the government’s obligation to maintain the railroad 
properties, but it does not foreclose any legal rights of the 
railroads if they desire to or can afford to delay a settlement 
while seeking to enforce their contentions in the courts. As 
a practical matter, however, the concession that they are 
making represents the surrender merely of a claim on which 
they have been given full notice that they would have the 
greatest difficulty in collecting. It is said in some quarters 
that the railroads have been led to prepare claims on what 
the administration terms an extravagant basis by the fact 
that Director General Hines publicly insisted on several 
occasions that any undermaintenance on some roads would 
be, if anything, more than offset by overmaintenance on other 
roads and there was a general impression that the adminis- 
tration intended to make some heavy counter-claims against 
the roads for overmaintenance. In view of such a position 
on the part of the Railroad Administration it would not be 
surprising if many of the railroads had prepared their claims 
on a “fighting basis.” 

_ All sorts of figures have been given as estimates of the 
amounts of money involved in the various phases of the 
proposed settlement but they cannot be stated exactly for 
several reasons. The Railroad Administration has made no 
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the matter was not legally within their control, and, second, 
because the entire investment market was necessarily absorbed 
by the government in securing war loans. ; 

The question, therefore, arises what it is equitable and just 
to do now in regard to the adjustment of this indebtedness? The 
carriers insist that it should be funded by the government for a 
term of at least ten years. : 

This, they claim, is just, not only because of the circumstances 
above narrated under which the indebtedness was created, but for 
an additional reason in which the public, as well as the carriers 
themselves, have an interest. The carriers at the end of federal 
control had been out of the possession of their properties for 
more than two years. They were called upon at that time to 
resume the responsibility of furnishing transportation adequate 
to the needs of commerce. It must be admitted that they under- 
took the performance of this duty under adverse conditions. 
Their organizations had been broken up; much of the normal 
traffic of the various lines had been diverted to others; their 
rolling stock had been widely scattered by government manage- 
ment throughout the country, and their labor expenses had been 
enormously increased during federal control. This situation, they 
claim, put upon them the necessity of providing for abnormal ex- 
penses of operation at the very outset. 

It is in the public interest that they should be able to perform 
successfully the duty of transportation. This will necessitate 
not only an adequate supply of cash for their abnormal expenses, 
due to the special conditions which have surrounded their prop- 
erties, and for their current purposes, but also will necessitate 
the borrowing of large amounts of new capital, so as to keep their 
roads up to the requirements of the public, and for other capital 
purposes, such as the payment of maturing obligations. This 
they will have to do in a market disturbed by war conditions, and 
where there is a tremendous competition, as between themselves 
and with other industries, for the funds available for investment. 

It is even more vital to the public than to the carriers, that the 
carriers should succeed in securing the money necessary to the 
successful performance of their transportation duties. 

If the government refuses to fund this indebtedness which it 
created for the carriers, and for which the Transportation Act 
expressly provided, and if, in addition to their large capital 
requirements for other purposes, it is necessary for them to bor- 
row also the amount they owe the government for additions and 
betterments, their problem and the public’s problem in respect to 
transportation will be enormously embarrassed. 

The indebtedness of the carriers to the government for ad- 
ditions and betterments incurred under the. circumstances above 
mentioned, ought not to be allowed to constitute an additional 
complication and embarrassment in this situation. To avoid this, 
the government ought not to hesitate to carry this indebtedness 
for ten years, as provided in the Transportation Act, in view of 
the fact that the reason it was made immediately due grew out 
of the war and the public needs. 


formal report since the expiration of federal control and the 
accounts between it and the roads are greatly complicated 
by many items as to which there are claims on both sides and 
as to which the conflicting figures cannot be checked in a 
short time. A large percentage of the claims have not been 
filed and those which have not been made will probably now 
be made on a more conservative basis than those filed here- 
tofore, while presumably some roads have already been more 
conservative than others. Claims to the amount of $758,- 
000,000 have already been presented and on the basis of these 
Director General Davis has estimated that the aggregate 
would be about $1,250,000,000, of which approximately 
$700,000,000 to $800,000,000 would be for undermainte- 
nance and a large percentage of which would be based on 
the inefficiency of labor, although the claims do not state any 
definite item of that kind. If this factor is eliminated the 
claims might be reduced by $400,000,000 to $600,000,000, 
which would still leave a considerable margin of difference 
between the Railroad Administration’s idea of what it fairly 
owes the roads and their idea of what they should receive. 
The amount which the government expects to pay has been 
variously stated at $300,000,000 to $500,000,000. Up to date 
it has settled with about 75 roads, on a basis which includes 
in some cases an allowance on account of undermaintenance. 
The administration is not adhering to Mr. Hines’ contention 
that the government does not owe anything for undermainte- 
nance. As a large proportion of the roads that have settled 
are the smaller roads perhaps the settlements already made 
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are not exactly typical but they include half a dozen or so 
of the larger systems. 


Amount Involved in Funding Arrangement 


The amount to be involved in the funding operation is 
somewhat more definite but is by no means exact. The Rail- 
road Administration expended for capital improvements on 
the railroads about $1,144,000,000, of which nearly $400,- 
000,000 was for the standard equipment, of which some has 
been paid for in cash and $310,000,000 was funded by car 
trust certificates during Mr. Hines’ administration. That 
left approximately $763,000,000 for additions and _better- 
ment, part of which have been paid for in cash or offset 
against other accounts, and part of which has already been 
funded. A part will not be funded because some roads will 
prefer to pay up and some roads will not be able to furnish 
adequate security. It is estimated therefore that the govern- 
ment will accept the railroads’ negotiable 10-year promissory 
notes, secured by mortgage bonds, for about $500,000,000 to 
$600,000,000. 


Great Northern as Concrete Example 


A concrete example of how the funding operation is ex- 
pected to work in the case of a road that has already settled 
with the Railroad Administration is described in an appli- 
cation filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
Great Northern for a loan of $15,000,000 to repay a loan of 
like amount maturing on September 1. The company states 
that it has made a settlement with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration in which the director general set off against the amount 
due the company $16,997,642 due the government for addi- 
tions and betterments. The company asked to have this 
amount funded but its request was denied on the ground of 
the general policy of the Railroad Administration and the 
limitation of its funds. The company had hoped to use. this 
money to repay the loan. It has now been assured by the 
director general, the application states, that in the event the 
general policy shall be changed and funds are put at the 
disposal of the director general to enable him to fund the 
additions and betterments for the roads generally the director 
general will refund in whole or in part the $16,997,642 which 


was withheld at the time of the settlement and the company , 


was informed that plans were under consideration whereby 
funds were to be placed at the disposal of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration for the purpose of refunding for the railway 
companies whose properties were under federal control the 
amounts due to the United States on account of additions 
and betterments. The company therefore proposed that the 
loan of $15,000,000 be made for five years with a provision 
that not to exceed $10,000,000 of it should become due and 
payable when funds are received from the director general. 


Requests Short Line Claims Be Expedited 


President Robinson of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association called on the President last week and urged that 
the settlement of the short line claims for some $25,000,000 
also be expedited. 

How soon action may be had in Congress on the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation appears somewhat uncertain It 
bumped into politics at the start. A bill had been drafted 
by Secretaries Mellon and Hoover and Managing Director 
Meyer of the War Finance Corporation to extend the powers 
of the corporation with reference to railroads, agriculture 
and exports all at the same time but opposition developed 
promptly in the so-called “agricultural bloc” in the Senate 
and Senator Curtis of Kansas called at the White House on 
Monday to protest vigorously against coupling the relief for 
the farmers with the plan for financing the railroad settle- 
ments. Apparently the agricultural interests that have been 
complaining bitterly about high freight rates would rather 
have the railroad matter treated in a separate bill where they 
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could point to the railroads as attempting to “raid the 
Treasury.” Probably the plan for combining the three plans 
in one bill was inspired in part by a desire to conciliate the 
various interests, but at any rate when the bill was introduced 
in the Senate on Tuesday by Senator Kellogg, as a substitute 
for the Norris bill to create a separate $100,000,000 corpora- 
tion to finance agricultural exports, the railroad part of it 
was left out, and it was stated that it would be put into a 
separate bill. The President’s message was then referred 
to the Senate committee on interstate commerce which is ex- 
pected to formulate a bill. Chairman Cummins of the Senate 
committee is out of the city. The Kellogg bill would authorize 
the War Finance .Corporation to extend credits to promote 
agricultural exports. The War Finance Corporation has 
announced that it has on hand a cash credit with the Treas- 
urer of the United States of $403,827,771. 


Missouri & North Arkansas 
Discontinues Operation 


PERATION of the Missouri & North Arkansas will be 
O discontinued on July 31, following a long: series of 

difficulties which culminated recently in a strike of 
the employees. The company has been operating 364 miles 
of line between Joplin, Mo., and Helena, Ark., of which it 
owned 335 miles, and leased 29 miles. In addition, the com- 
pany has an equal joint ownership in the Joplin Union Depot 
Company. The Missouri & North Arkansas was chartered 
in August, 1906, for 50 years, and was a reorganization of 
the St. Louis & North Arkansas, a line which, had been 
constructed originally to tap a lumber region in southern 
Missouri and northern Arkansas. The reorganized company, 
however, was forced into a receivership in April, 1912, and 
has not been out of the jurisdiction of the courts since that 
time. Up to December 31, 1919, the property had incurred 
a deficit of $956,482. ; 

In March, 1920, C. A. Phelan, general manager of the 
road, was appointed receiver. Recognizing the need for dras- 
tic economy, the receiver ordered wage reductions effective 
February 1, 1921. The reductions were immediately con- 
tested by the employees of the company, who took the con- 
troversy before the Labor Board, and when the board re- 
manded the dispute to conference between the management 
and representatives of the men the latter immediately notified 
officers of the road that the employees would walk out unless 
the wage reduction.order was rescinded. This threat mate- 
rialized on February 27, when the enginemen, trainmen, 
telegraphers and station agents left their work. The strike 
has been attended with considerable violence and has never 
been settled, although traffic was resumed on March 24, after 
a tieup due to destruction of the road’s property by strikers. 
C. A. Phelan resigned as receiver on July 14 and J. G. 
Murray, traffic manager, was appointed in his place. The 
new receiver immediately encountered difficulty in raising the 
July payroll of $28,000, and announced on July 22 that 
operation of the road would be discontinued. The abandon- 
ment of the Missouri & North Arkansas will leave fivi 
counties in northern Arkansas entirely without railroad 
facilities. 

While the plan of the receiver for discontinuing operation 
has been definitely approved by the federal court for the 
eastern district of Arkansas, business men in the region 
served by the road are making a final effort to prevent sus- 
pension. A meeting was held at Harrison, Ark., on July 26, 
to launch a campaign to raise $150,000 in order to guarantee 
the road’s expenses for three months after July 31 in the 
belief that the crops and other products which will be moving 
at that time will enable the road to meet future expenses 
it will incur. 











New Cornwall Railroad Shop Has Walls of Glass 


Small Line Gives Unusual Attention to Light and to 
Layout of Unusually Complete Plant 


By J. C. Childs 
The Austin Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


new locomotive repair and machine shop at Lebanon, 
Pa., which is of special interest as indicating the tend- 
ency of small industrial railroads to reduce their labor costs 
of locomotive repair or do away with the expensive methods 
of contracting for repairs. The Cornwall Railroad operates 
13 miles of line out of Lebanon, Pa. Its chief business is 
the transportation of iron ore from the Cornwall ore banks 
to the furnaces of the Bethlehem Steel Company at Lebanon. 
The very nature of its business makes this line practically an 
industrial road and it is in fact a subsidiary of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company’s local Lebanon interests. 
The road’s motive power consists of 13 locomotives vary- 


Ts CORNWALL RAILROAD recently placed in operation a 


is made to the engine house the outside stall track will be- 
come a through track leading into the new locomotive repair 
shop. ‘The old locomotive repair. shop becomes the car re- 
pair shop, and, with the blacksmith and forge shop located 
midway between the two departments, the whole becomes a 
compact and efficient arrangement for the work to be done. 

The repair shop is 110 ft. wide by 162 ft. long. and con- 
sists of a 60-ft. erecting aisle and a 50-ft. machine shop 
aisle. Owing to the many classes and the number of loco- 
motives handled a longitudinal shop seemed the only logical 
one. ‘The erecting aisle has two tracks on 25 ft. center, each 
with a pit and gives a track capacity for four of the largest 
locomotives at one time. The present tendency is for in- 














The Walls of the Shop Building Are Almost Entirely of Glass 


ing in weight and size from the old 50-ton locomotive now 
used in passenger service to the modern 2-8-0 type locomotive 
weighing 165 tons. In addition to maintaining its own mo- 
tive power the Cornwall Railroad also repairs all of the in- 
dustrial locomotives used at the furnaces around Lebanon. 

The road’s engine terminal consists of a 10-stall square 
engine house and the locomotive repairs were formerly han- 
dled in a small back shop of frame construction, adjoining 
two stalls of the engine house. All of the work was done by 
hand with the use of small jacks so that a de-wheeling opera- 
tion loomed up formidably as a day’s job for the entire crew. 
Repairs to the road’s heavy steel ore cars of 50 tons capacity 
are also made at the terminal so that in selecting the site for 
the new locomotive repair shop consideration was also 
given to improved conditions for the repair of cars. 

The site finally selected is just back of and to one side of 
the present engine house so that when a two-stall addition 


creasingly heavy locomotives. so that instead of the old style 
burdensome and expensive drop pits one track is fitted with 
a four jack, 200-ton, Whiting hoist, which, with the use of 
shop tracks, allows the full use of pit capacity. The erecting 
aisle is also served by a 35-ton crane operating the full length 
of the building. 

Due to the limited amount of money available it was de- 
cided to use one end of the erecting aisle for the heavy ma- 
chine work so that it could all be handled by the crane, which 
accounts for stubbing the two pit tracks instead of running 
them clear through the shop. The wheel press, drill and 
lathe are all located in this end, leaving the machine aisle free 


_ for lighter operations not necessitating the use of a crane. 


The present tendency in the design of large locomotive erec- 
tion shops, where complete rebuilding operations will be 
done, is to allow approximately 4,000 sa. ft. of machine shop 
space per pit. The late Walter Berg in his book on Amer- 
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ican Railway Shop Systems recommended about 2,500 sq. ft. 
per pit. The Cornwall shop was not designed for complete 
rebuilding operations so the area of machine shop space of 
3,000 sq. ft. per working pit seems unusually ample for the 
work contemplated, and in fact the railway officers have 
found that the unobstructed floor greatly facilitates the work. 
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shop of the Pennsylvania recently built at Logansport, Ind. 
The heating is with a hot blast system conducted by conduits 
from a central boiler plant adjoining the shop and is so ar- 
ranged that recirculating air can be used if desired. 

The plant has now been in operation about three months 
but has already proved its fitness for the work of reducing 
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The Cornwall shop contains 13,000 sq. ft. of sash area, 
or nearly one sq. ft. of sash to every sq. ft. of floor area. 
This gives practically daylight working conditions in all parts 
of the building. 

The shop is lighted artificially by high power nitrogen 
lamps, following in general the layout used in the erecting 























The Interior of the Shop Is Almost as Light as Outdoors 
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de-wheeling operations from five to six hours to less than a 
quarter of that time. It was designed, built and equipped 
by The Austin Company. Cleveland. Ohio, under the direct 
supervision of its Philadelphia office, and under the general 
supervision of John Wintersteen, master mechanic of the 
Cornwall Railroad. 











Expenditures of the Railways for Labor and Material 






Over a Billion Dollars’ Worth of Material Used to Maintain 
and Operate Class I Roads in 1920 


labor, fuel. and other materials, irrespective of the 

primary accounts, has recently been prepared by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics from information in the files 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the fiscal years 
from 1912 to 1920, inclusive. 

These data show that from less than $41.0,000,000 in 1912 
and less than $500,000,000 in 1917, the expenditures of the 
Class I railroads of the United States for materials required 
for the maintenance and operation of the >roperties increased 
until they exceeded $1,000,000,000 in 1420. In addition to 
these expenditures, the railroads normally have spent about 
$500,000,000 annually at pre-war prices on additions and 
betterments chargeable to capital account, of which probably 
considerably more than half was accounted for by material 
purchases. 

From a low point in 1915 the total expenditure for labor 
by the Class I railroads has increased from $1,190,000,000 
to $3,698,000,000 in 1920 and the locomotive fuel bill has 
increased from a low point of approximately $209 ,000,000 
in 1915 to $673,000,000 in 1920. 

The total amounts of these three major classes of operating 
expenses of the Class I roads are given for each fiscal year 
during the period in Table I, which also shows the operating 
expenses incurred through loss and damage, injuries to per- 
sons, and insurance, as well as the deductions from net oper- 
ating revenues for taxes, hire of equipment and joint facility 
rentals. 

The table also shows the proportion of total operating 
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revenues which went to meet each class of expenditure during 
each of the fiscal years in the period. This information is 
shown graphically in Fig. 1, which presents a striking picture 
of the rapid decline in the proportion of operating revenues 
available for interest and dividends since 1916, due largely 
to the correspondingly rapid increase in the proportion of 
revenues required to meet the payroll. From 20.8 per cent 
in the fiscal year ending December 31, 1916, the total cost 
of labor has increased until 59.9 per cent of the operation 
revenues were required to meet the payroll in 1920. Of only 
less importance than the increased payrolls are the increases 
in the expenditures for material and supplies and locomotive 
fuel. From 12.5 per cent in 1916, the expenditures for ma- 
terials and supplies increased until they amounted to 17.3 
per cent of the total operating revenues in 1920, while ex- 
penditures for locomotive fuel increased from 7 per cent to 
10.9 per cent of the total operating revenues during the same 
period. ‘The result of these large proportionate increases in 
the principal items of operating expense, together with a- 
similar though relatively less important increase in loss and 
damage, is that the return on the investment, which was 28.9 
per cent of total operating revenues in 1916 has steadily de- 
clined until but one per cent of the total operating revenue 
was available for interest and dividends in 1920. 

‘ While the increase in loss and damage has not played a 
leading part in wiping out the proportion of total operating 
revenues available for interest and dividends, an inspection 
of the table shows that there has been an exceedingly large 
increase in the amount paid out on this account. Rising 
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Fig. 1.—Proportionate Distribution of Railway Operating Revenues 
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TABLE I—DISTRIBUTION OF RAILWAY OPERATING REVENUES—CLASS 1 ROADS, 1912 TO 1920 
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Taxes 
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4.5 


4.5 


4.6 
0.8 


13.3 


4.4 


4.3 
1.2 


29.1 


4.6 


4.5 


1.0 
1.8 


4) 


3.9 
1.0 


Hire of equipment and joint facilities rents... 


Return on investment.... 


1.0 
1.6 


0.9 


1.1 


28.9 


ral 
ae 


1.2 
23.8 


0.9 


4) 


3.3 


*Includes uncollectible railway revenues. ° 
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from about $33,600,000 in 1912 to $42,000,000 in 1914, 
and then decreasing to less than $31,000,000 in 1916, the 
cost of loss and damage increased to over $122,000,000 in 
1920, an amount almost four times as great as that in 1916. 
Proportionately this is by far the largest increase shown in 
any of the classes under which railway expenditures are 
grouped in the table. : 


Maintenance of Way and Structures 


A similar classification of the expenditures for maintenance 
of way and structures and maintenance of equipment will be 
found in Tables II and III. In Table II it will be noted 
that from an average annual expenditure of over $209,- 
900,000 for the test period, the expenditure for labor em- 
ployed on maintenance of way and structures has increased to 
practically $577,700,000 and that whereas the cost of labor 
accounted for 54.71 per cent of the total charges to mainte- 
nance of way and structures during the test period, last year 
it amounted to 60.09 per cent. 

As might be expected, this proportionate increase in the 





Taste II—Compagitson oF SELECTED PuystcaL Units AppLiEp AND TOTAL 
CuHARGES TO MAINTENANCE Or Way AND Structures Account 


For All Class 1 Reads of the United States Answering Bureau of Railway 
Economics’ Questionraire, Form 1, Issued March 21, 1921 (93 per cent 





of Total) 
Average Calendar year 
per annum r a ——, 
Item test period 1918 1919 1920 

Ties: 
1 Switch ties, board 

measure—feet . 172,689,571 160,024,789 176,079,389 170,345,383 
2 Bridge ties, boar 

measure—feet .. 55,625,964 45,400,555 49,644,851 41,533,926 
3 All other ties, num- 

...ccumtmaeae 83,885,109 69,327,243 73,398,922 77,015,580 
4 Total cost of ties. 58,135,355 62,886,865 84,156,035 107,772,885 
Rails: 
5 Total tons new and 

second hand rails 

charged to M. of 

tt Ss aes 2,041,676 1,615,963 2,027,159 2,262,033 
6 Total cost of rai]. $54,166,631 $50,836,964 $69,961,049 $82,219,999 
Ballast: . 
7 -Total yards applied 17,065,599 14,796.252 17,518,791 19,118,553 
8 Total cost ...... $5,506,061 $6,472,151 $9,481,545 $12,045,170 
9 Average cost per 

err $0.323 $0.437 $0.541 $0.630 


Total Charges to Maint. 
of Way and Struct.: 


10 Cost of labor.... $209,996,144 $401,331,400 $439,140,739 $577,688,004 


11 Cost of material.. 133,498,901 155,700,294 225,449,765 285,193,078 
12 Retirements ..... 16,856,749 17,358,549 26,612,381 23,617,162 
13. Miscellaneous 23,437,613 42,352,374 36,502,426 74,806,548 
14 Total cost M. of 
and struct.. 383,699,407° 616,742,617 727,705,311 961,304,792 

Ratios: 
15 Cost of labor... 54.71% 65.07% 60.35% 60.09% 
16 Cost of material... 34.79 25.25 30.98 29.67 
i Retirements ..... 4.39 2.81 3.66 2.46 
18 Miscellaneous .~. 6.11 6.87 5.01 7.78 
19 Total cost maint. of 

way and struct. 100.00% 100.00% 100.00% 100.00% 
20 Aver. miles of road 

operated ....... 216,365.42 218.396.01 218,470.67 219,565.98 
21 Aver. miles of all 

tracks operated.. 334,802.64 347,895.44 350,080.19 352,077.35 
22 Total train miles 

(excl. work 

trains) .........1,111,318,695 1,093,777,083 1,043,965,272 1,123,589,412 





expenditure for labor has been accompanied by a propor- 
tionate decrease in the expenditure for material. While the 
actual expenditure for material has increased from an average 
of $133,500,000 annually during the test period to $285,- 
193,000 in 1920, this increase has been considerably less 
rapid than that in the payroll and the proportion of the 
amount paid out for material to the total charges to main- 
tenance of way and structures has decreased from 34.79 per 
cent during the test period to 29.67 per cent in 1920. The 
notable fact in this connection is the high proportion of labor 
and the low proportion of materials during 1918, when labor 
accounted for 65.07 per cent of all charges for maintenance 
of way and structures and material for 25.25 per cent, al- 
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though the actual expenditures for material during this year 
was considerably larger than the average for the test period. 


It will be noted that the expenditure for rail, ties and 
ballast, which amounted to $202,038,000 in 1920, was 71 
per cent of the total expenditures for materials used in the 
maintenance of way department and that during the test 
period the average yearly expenditure for these materials 
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‘Maintenance of Equipment 

The outstanding feature of Table III is the large increase 
in the total expenditures for maintenance of equipment dur- 
ing 1918, 1919 and 1920 as compared with the average an- 
nual expenditure during the text period. From an average of 
creased to over $1,000,000,000 in 1918. In 1919 there was a 
further increase to $1,145,000,000, or about 11 per cent over 








TasBLe I1]—Compaxison oF Cost oF Repairs to Locomotives, FreicHt Cars, Pass—ENGER Cars Anp ToTAL MAINTENANCE oF EgurpMENT CHARGES, 
Between L.azvor, MATERIAL, DEPRECIATION, 


For All Class 1 Roads of United States Answering Bureau of Railway Economics’ Ovestionnaire, 


Divipep 
RETIREMENTS AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Form 2, Issued March 21, 1921—(93 Per Cent of Total) 
Ratios—Per cent 
es 








2 ty 
Average Calendar year Average 
per annum -~—- —~ per annum 
Item test period 1918 1919 1920 test pericd 1918 1919 1920 
Cost of Maintenance: 
Locomotives 

ee Ce ee $115,711,712 $298,395,776 $299,580,321 $395,786,062 57 05 67.86 63.53 64.95 

2 TW, SENEAE ok co's Sie ccewiesegescus 56,352,053 100,076,355 120,948,457 150,296,981 7.78 22.76 25.65 24.68 

DEE, (os binge ew. cdiKa Se tOuseee 22,704,837 27,359,869 32,969,154 35,648,556 11. 19 6.22 6.99 5.85 

EE aR eS 3,629,190 Cr. 127,204 1,417,713 425,789 1.80 Cr. 0.03 0.30 0.08 

aN os cn cc as cm ras bie Susinalee be ca 4,439,995 13.992,111 16,644.139 27,043, 328 2.18 3.19 3.53 4.44 

. 6 . yo maintenance, locomotives..... 202,837,787 439,696,907 471,559,784 609,360,716 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
reight ars 
yy Bo Die ea BEG e sitet oe cnaewe 92,837,992 231,074,835 249,701,127 316,591,538 40.25 54.73 51.87 50.51 

3 pe errr re 70,818,665 120,927,034 147,903,625 185,084,225 30.71 28.64 30.73 29.53 

ee ee ee ee 49,303,553 58,497,974 64,251,657 74,033,791 21.38 13.86 13.35 11.82 
CO IS Cd bobo Sc Ceernnns s0beaewas 11,613,589 5,837,164 4,268,467 1,159,116 5.04 1.38 0.89 0.18 
en CO Crt are 6,060,542 5,849,693 15,253,192 49,877,966 2.62 1.39 3.16 7.96 
12 Total maintenance, freight cars..... 230,634,341 422,186,700 481,378,068 626,746,636 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Passenger Cars ; 
er reer re 21,123,286 39,068,922 46,595,714 57,908,224 44,99 55.11 53.78 54.39 
14 Repairs, OS EE Oe eee ee 13,121,344 17,633.461 23,244,566 29,318,936 27.95 24.88 27.52 27.54 
BE I» Saiki griksinas ese omen ne eouwrans 9,192,990 9,690,125 10,553,430 10,753,718 19.58 13.67 12.18 10.10 
DO I io doc cnt wictadleacknwenae wee 1,073,255 521,699 166,877 597,083 2.29 0.74 0.19 0.56 
SF Fe iio ob heh eds asd es iwce< me 2,439,451 3,970,247 5,476,752 7,884,667 5.19 5.60 6.33 7.41 
18 Total maintenance, passenger cars... 46,950,326 70,884,454 86,637,739 106,462,628 190.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Maintenance of Equipment 
OW oid. cou Se.s hoo arr ewewe sis aseeee 252,781,140 621,002,474 651,439,860 850,055,733 47.66 60.29 56.90 57.16 
De SE Gide ka daohacccusmaa cae maeeee 150,680,017 258,071,229 314,274,845 391,924,437 28.41 25.05 27.45 26.35 
Dh GI widkiins vaatecccwsouseawewres 84,940,739 100,747,158 112,728,081 124,039,059 16.02 9.78 9.85 8.34 
a. A eee re 17,888,435 6,629,697 6,675,434 4.858.588 $47 0.64 0.58 0.33 
ee: IN. ince s 0 Spine Sin, oasOaS US 24,078,621 43,647,286 59,753,922 116,251,864 4.54 4.24 5.22 7.82 
24 Total maintenance of equipment..... 530,368,952 1,030,097,844 1,144,872,082 ,487,129,681 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.60 

Operating Statistics: 

41 No. of locomotives owned or leased. 58,059 59,414 60,500 61,129 sia aes sen 
42 No. of freight cars owned or leased. . 2,140,373 2,202,921 2,209,093 2,219,673 gists 
43 No. of passenger cars owned or leased 49,526 50,952 50,715 50.750 keg 
44 VLocomotive-miles (incl. switching).... 1,561,027, "831 1 ,602,602. 416 1,482.439,956 1.623,690,543 badies sabed saan o0eee 
45 Freight car-miles (incl. caboose)...... 20,763,335,304 21,372,205,721 20,115,471,903 21,725 ,229,623 ciseals seers ore siseve 
46 Passenger car-miles .......cccecscoee 3,156,414.482 3,032, 100.087 3.246.067.026 3,414,352,123 niseess enee see,e énees 














amounted to over 77 per cent of the total material ex- 
penditures. 

In this connection the fact should not be overlooked that 
these figures deal only with maintenance expenditures, and 
that normally the amount spent on additions and betterments 





Taste IV—ProrortTionaTeE EXPENDITURES FOR LaBor AND MATERIALS ON 
MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 


Locomotives 


Average 
per annum, 
test period 1918 1919 1920 
i avers hers aretos 67.2 74.9 7a.2 72.5 
2 | A er 32.8 25.1 28.8 27.5 
Freight Cars 
BM. che Seksverniowcea 56.7 65.6 62.8 63.1 
| Re 43.3 34.4 37.2 6.9 
Passenger Cars 
err 61.6 68.8 66.2 66.4 
pS ae eee 38.4 31.2 33.8 33.6 
All Equipment 
BME wesecsesa.awso's 62.7 70.6 67.4 68.4 
CBee 37.3 29.4 32.6 31.6 





to permanent way and structures, chargeable to capital ac- 
count, is equal to if not greater than the expenditures charge- 
able to operating expenses. Approximately the same division 


between labor and material as exists in the case of the main- 
tenance accounts also applies in the case of the capital ex- 
penditures; hence it is evident that the amount of materials 
shown in Table II represents only about one-half of the 
average annual purchases for use in track and other perma- 
nent railway structures. 





$530.370,000 during the test period these expenditures in- 
creased to over $1,000,000,000 in 1918. In 1919 there was a 
further increase to $1,145,000,000, or about 11 per centg ‘ver 
1918, while in 1920 the total cost of equipment maintenance 
amounted to $1,487,000,000 or practically 30 per cent more 
than in the preceding year. 

A similar comparison of the cost of maintaining locomo- 
tives, freight cars and passenger cars, each considered sepa- 
rately, shows that the total increase in the expenditure for 





TarLeE V—AveERAGE Unit Cost oF EguipMent MAINTENANCE 


Locomotives 
Average per an- 


num, test period 1918 1919 1920 
Per Perloco. Per Perlcco. Per Perloco. Per Perloco. 
foco. mile loco. mile loco: mile —Iaco. mile 
Labor and 
material .. $2,964 $0.101 $6,707 $0.249 $6,951 $0.284 $8,935 $0.336 
2 3,494 .129 7,401 .274 7,794 .318 9,968 375 
Freight Cars 
Per Percar Per Percar Per Percar Per Percar 
.frt.car mile frt. car mile frt.car mile frt.car mile 
Labor and 
material .. $76.5 $0.008 $159.80 $0.016 $180.00 $0.020 $226.00 $0.023 
Total . .$107.80 011 191.70 .020 217.90 024 282.49 .029 
Passenger Cars 
Per Percar Per Percar Per Percar Per Percar 
pass.car mile pass.car mile pass.car mile pass.car mile 
Labor and 
material $691 $0.011 +. 13 $0.019 $1,389 $0.022 $1.719 $0.026 
» 948 .015 391 023 =1,708 .027 2,098 031 





locomotive maintenance has been proportionately considerably 
greater than that for either freight or passenger cars and that 
the increase in the expenditure for the maintenance of freight 
cars has been proportionately much greater than that for pas- 








202 


senger cars. Comparing these expenditures in 1920 with the 
average during the test period, the increase in locomotive 
maintenance has been 200 per cent while the increases in 
freight and passenger car maintenance have been 172 per 
cent and 127 per cent, respectively. 

Table III also shows the ratios of the expenditures for 
labor, material, depreciation, retirements and miscellaneous 
expenditures, to the total maintenance expenditures for loco- 
motives, freight cars and passenger cars and for all classes of 
equipment combined. A study of these ratios discloses the 
fact that in 1918 there was a large proportionate increase in 
the amount paid out for labor by the mechanical department, 
which was accompanied by a considerable reduction in the. 
proportionate expenditure for material. It will be seen that 
the proportion of labor to total expenditures still remains 
considerably higher than during the test period, while the 
proportion of material is still low. 

A clearer conception of the changes in the relationship of 
these two great classes of direct expenditures may be ob- 
tained by considering them separately from the other items, 
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which have little direct relation to the actual condition of the 
equipment in service. These relationships for each class of 
equipment and for the department as a whole are shown in 
Table IV. 

The direct and total annual expenditures per unit of 
equipment and per locomotive and car mile are shown in 
Table V. The direct cost of maintenance (labor and ma- 
terial) has increased from an average of $2,964 per locomo- 
tive per year during the test period to $8,935 per locomotive 
in 1920, while the total cost of maintenance increased from 
an average of $3,494 per locomotive per year during the test 
period to $9,968 in 1920. For the same period the direct cost 
of maintenance per locomotive mile has increased from 10.1 
cents to 33.6 cents and the total cost from 12.9 cents to 37.5 
cents. Freight car maintenance has increased from an 
average of $76.50 per car per year to $226.00 for labor and 
material and from $107.80 total charges to $282.40, while 
the average expenditure per passenger car has increased from 
$691 for material and labor to $1,719 and from $948 total 
charge to $2,098 during the same period. 


Bad Order Cars 


Considerable space has been given in the columns of the 
Railway Age recently to the bad order car situation. The 
figures which follow give the details as to bad order box, 


gondola and all cars from January 1 to July 1, the latest 
figure reported. On the chart the number and per cent of 
bad order cars are plotted from January 1, 1920, to date. 











BAD ORDER CARS 























Box Cars Gondola Cars All Cars 
| ae —— rN 
Bad Per Bad Per Total Bad Per 
Date Order Cent Order Cent On Line Order Cent 
January | POC ESE TL UR TIPE LRT ee Tee Te Te ee 91,450 8.9 78,273 8.3 2,251,173 191,234 8.5 
I IS 5 tlie Sino hn nat we Satis ino te aia wie aeacaate aed 94,325 9.2 78,635 8.3 2,252,432 194,113 8.6 
Ts iid wna EA opine Cea wea eaditeMeN cede een wen ee ee 105,056 10.1 84,065 8.9 2,265,502 213,180 9.4 
I oh Sil i ao. 5s. aA sce dead anc btinasdle ee: Se bie 111,134 10.7 85,694 9.0 2,267,238 220,420 9.7 
I as Si ae EA danse cs oy wo Se caced b’d, wr! 5-4 Ha ER Re ea 122,595 11.9 94,863 9.9 2,273,033 243,586 10.7 
RRR E EE PE OES SR SARS RI Se ane OE 128,183 12.5 97,514 10.1 2,268,585 252,824 11,1 
April a siledis ih deh B.le-tach Ce de ear hie we Uwe Bebe waeareeane Besee nee 138,218 13.4 103,176 10.7 2,281,986 270,319 11.8 
tin ii i a a te Sia Rate a ese on be 149,810 14.6 109,391 11.4 2,275,484 289,771 12.7 
May 1. pee we Ae Cian ashe a kote ae Baw eee ales bee o hebeaeunie 159,856 15.5 117,791 12.1 2,289,282 309,971 13.5 
a a Sea ey ee er ae ee IR 164,429 15.9 127,046 13.1 2,288,242 324,969 14.2 
SRR Seip RRR Nein aig cert iene py nig ate 172,593 16.7 133,500 13.6 2,301,749 341,337 14.8 
Ok ERR eae Rho eet eterna onens saeemiE tg 177,123 17.1 134,637 13.7 2,302,724 346,861 15.1 
I Wat dias ah arh ch an al sg eh th het ipcane eal ocak weit akae eae eadadle aaa 180,544 17.4 138,144 14.1 2,300,155 354,611 15.4 
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Bad Order Cars as Reported Semi-Monthly, January 1, 1920 to July 1, 1921 














Operating Revenue and How It Was Expended 


A Review in Colored Charts of the Figures and Changed 
Conditions from 1912 to 1920 


N 1912, of each dollar of operating revenue 
| of the Class | railroads, those earning over 
$1,000,000 gross annually, 43.1 cents went to 
labor; 8 cents for fuel; 13.8 cents for material, 
supplies, etc., and 25.2 cents for return on the 
investment. In 1920, under the new order of 
things, labor received 59.9 cents of each dollar 
of operating revenue; there was 10.9 cents 
spent for fuel; 17.3 cents for materials, sup- 
plies, etc., and but one cent for return on 1n- 
vestment. The gross revenues in 1912 were 
$2,805,006,544; in 1920, $6,171,493,301. The 
payments to labor in 1912 were $1,209,716,686; 
in 1920, $3,698,216,351. On the other hand 
the return on investment which in 1912 was 
$708,484,383 ; in 1920 was but $61,928,626. In- 
terest charges in 1920 approximated $450,000,- 
000, to which must also be added a sum, not yet 
determined, representing dividend payments. 
The difference between the return on the in- 
vestment, as previously noted, $61,928,626, and 
the amount paid in interest and dividends, 
represents what the government had to make 
up in the form of standard return or guaranty 
or else was paid from surplus earned by the 
‘railroads in former years. 


Shown in Colored Charts 


These facts and considerable additional data 
of like importance are presented on the two 
following pages in the form of colored charts 
which have been reproduced from similar 
charts issued by the Bureau of Railway [co- 
nomics. The difficulty of analyzing the rail- 
way situation and in arriving at proper con- 
clusions in the matter lies in no small measure 
in the inability to visualize the many imposing 
figures which have been compiled and pre- 
sented. It is sufficiently difficult to visualize 
the relationships as between the various classes 


of expenditures in a single year; it is still more 
difficult to see the relationships as between a 
series of years. These charts will assist in 
permitting that visualization not only for 1920 
but for the period from 1912 to 1920. 


' 


Railway Operating Revenue and 
How It Was Expended 


There are two charts given. One is entitled, 
Railway Operating Revenue and How It Was 
Expended, 1912-1920. This chart shows in 
dollars the gross revenues for each year; the 
operating expenses, taxes and rents; and the 
amounts spent respectively for: Labor; fuel; 
materials, supplies, etc.; loss and damage, in- 
juries to persons and insurance; depreciation 
and retirements; taxes; hire of equipment and 
joint facility rents, and finally the diminishing 
figure representing return on investment. 
Distribution of Each Dollar 

of Railway Operating Revenues 

The other chart shows the, same relation- 
ships in terms of the distribution of the dollar. 
It is entitled, Distribution of Each Dollar of 
Railway Operating Revenues, 1912-1920. 

_To assist the reader to follow the situation 
as between the several years’ there are also 
shown the actual figures covering each class 
of expenditures in addition to which the essen- 
tial traffic statistics are shown, such as: Net 
tons carried; net ton miles; passengers car- 
ried and passenger miles. 

These charts should be of great assistance 
to all those interested in the welfare of the 
American railroads, not only because of the 
figures which they give in convenient and 
readilv available form, but because of the strik- 
ing manner in which the data is used to point 
out the essential facts of the situation. 
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July 30, 1921. 
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The business world is beginning to realize 
in greater degree the duties which the railways 
perform in assisting the industry of the coun- 
try. The result has been an entirely new inter- 


est in the figures of railway operation and 
closer observation of transportation condi- 
tions. This is shown by the manner in which 
such figures as those relating to revenue, car 
loading, car surpluses and shortages, bad 
order cars, etc., are being watched in business 
circles. 

Outside of the figures of railway earnings 
and expenses, there is probably no informa- 
tion relative to railway operation which is 
being watched at present with greater interest 
than that of revenue car loading. 

The following table is a compilation of the 
weekly car loading reports covering a period 
of three years and to assist in making the data 


Revenue Car Loading 


of greater use, a chart is given. It will be 
noted that for the years 1919 and 1920 there 
are two columns, one headed “As originally 
reported” and one “As revised.” ‘The revised 
figures are those issued with the 1921 figures 
for purposes of comparison. The figures “as 
originally reported” cover the week ending 
Saturday. The revised figures cover the week 
ending not necessarily Saturday but instead 
on the same date. Thus the figure of 774,808 
for July 2, 1921, when issued a week or so ago 
was compared not with the figure originally 
issued last year, 839,629, representing the load- 
ings for the week ending Saturday, July 3, 
1920, but with a revised figure of-891,621;-rep- 
iesag te the loading for the week ending 
July 2, 1920. In addition the revised figures 
also include some corrections of the prev iously 
reported figures. 






































REVENUE CAR LOADING 
1920 1919 1920 1919 

a ~. —— ——_-*~ ——a 1918 —— oF ’ ~~, 1918 

As As As As As \s 
originally As originally As __ originally originally As originally As _ originally 
Week endirg 1921 reported revised repcrted revised reperted Week ending 1921 repcerted revised reported revised reported 
January b ccee SOR 744,969 745,446 612,741 612,741 641,057 July 2 ceva Pee 839,629 891,621 743,226 743,226 793.621 
S ctscxe See 860,227 830.673 723,801 723,801 696,907 9 ..... 639,698 757,666 796,191 £09,845 809,845 975,621 
i§ ..... 709,888 865,992 840,524 758.609 758,609 612,576 16 10. FeGene 923,966 eee rae 902,296 eniaees 953.320 
Te sccne Pee 821,728 804,866 734,293 734,293 668,941 Ps ee aaa 915,792 909,682 Seteiaiacs 976,554 
x matein 699. 936 816, 967 803,332 2 726,555 718,297 642,016 EE ere $14,128 914,297 eee 974,922 
February 5 . 696 977 780,455 762,680 ¢ 699.6 659 692.614 686,621 August - weave s hetcowe 942,150 iptindaces 872,073 gis Mice 947,955 
32 .ccoe GB Gae 2,32 786,633 700,163 689,128 763,394 OS cease err 962,352 eee 832.439 eid ies 948,788 
19 ..... 695.506 868,673 772,102 785,742 700,913 737,442 Be Medan. Denmae 964,256 eeemees 913,209 ay Ne 971,622 
, See 765,239 783.295 665, 478 666,708 824,729 (err a 985,064 aang a 951.653 pacaelties 980,631 
March 5 ..... 712,822 774,297 811,106 676,964 675,276 . 850,690 Sevtemhker 4 ..... 947,743 904,393 pa nber ite 872,560 
12 ..... 702.068 806,839 819,329 675,933 701,266 850,701 aan ae ies 872,043 946,970 is errant 974,269 
19 ..... 691,707 796,566 855,060 684.264 699,920 850,417 eee 983,913 994,991 dareiecait 970,458 
26 ..... 687,852 866.709 900.386 __ 709, 471 713 ook 5 862.883 Be ceed Gatemates 994,687 995,901 ae 991,980 
April oS cssee Gee 801,588 858.827 ~~ 688, 279 701.5 815. 138 October eames si iineiop em 975,946 eS emacin 957,596 a eawae 971,895 
D eter eee 748,898 801,559 710,033 711, 382 838,184 D iceas bcmeeas eee ee 982,171 SES ee $59,722 
6 iscec Feee 596 584,089 601,695 702,894 706,012 873,395 ID casks vbvies eee Sabian, 3 972,078 wragphinata 927,134 
23 ..... 704,827 631.980 717.772 713.599 715.042 880,102 BS kvees a eennse Ce 977,051 inineees 920,111 
BO cscs. Bate 307 772,908 _ 800,960 747,004 752,362 898,927 OO. vcsxis eeiens es ee 935.479 ae ee 
May i - 718. 25 799, 711 ~ 843,184 753,287 918,350 November 6 o ean 910, 592 Saat 826.724 wren aeris dea py 

14. 750,1 724.044 843,145 739,945 aetna a 893,724 oF cease easavee 919,909 808,304 aor ane 810,43 
= 768, 330 899,431 862,074 777.324 777,324 929,106 De atens eudeave 880,528 isepiediee 854,601 ere 857 377 
oe : 797. 237 861,316 898,207 763.761 763,761 ___ 845,860 7 797.673 itlaeiite 793,197 ee 735,628 
june 4 ..... 706,508 768,974 828,907 876.354 776,610 918,911 December 4 .... ee ed” yy ee 337,806 
SD s . 788,997 878,041 930,976 863,068 807,205 974,840 ee er 761,940 pameiebles aba 820,202 
z= 780,741 869,142 916.736 850,226 807,907 952.905 § 806.734 cit ewes 5 796,116 
. 775,051 869,350 911,503 867.124 845,684 947,841 5 684,784 re 549,975 
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A Striking Diagram for Railroad Stockholders . 


Statement Prepared for Southern Pacific Shareholders— 
Fallacious Views About Freight Rates 


By Julius Kruttschnitt 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Southern Pacific Company 


submits this brief of important facts developed in 

the inquiry conducted by the Senate Committee of 
Interstate Commerce, and requests your careful attention. 
The main trouble with the railroads is that their revenues 
have not kept up with their expenses. 

About 1905 wholesale prices of commodities and the rates 
of railway wages began climbing. A summit never before 
dreamed of was reached in May, 1920. In the same year, 
1905, railway freight rates began falling, and, continuing un- 


Ts EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the board of directors 


S AND RaitwAy WAGE AND FREIGHT Rates IN 20 Years - 


RELATIVE 
1900 = 100 
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lems on the owners after the return of their properties on 
March 1, 1920. 


Wages Increased Much More Than Freight Rates 


The Federal Labor Board, by a decision made effective in 
May, 1920, increased wages an average of 21 per cent, raising 
them to a level 240 per cent above those of 1900; wholesale 
prices were also 240 per cent higher than in 1900, while 
freight rates were but 30 per cent higher. 

The rate increase finally authorized by the Interstate Com- 
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RAILWAY WAGE AND FREIGHT RATES - 1.C.C. STATISTICS 


interruptedly, reached the lowest level in sevehteen years in 
1916 and 1917. 

Decisions rendered in 1914, 1915 and 1917, in three ap- 
peals to Interstate Commerce Commission for better rates, 
afforded but slight relief, so that at the beginning of Federal 
control in 1918 freight rates were slightly less than in 1900; 
While wholesale prices were 120 per cent higher than those 
in 1900. 

The Federal Railroad Administration made a substantial 
rate increase in June, 1918, which, however, fell far short 
of establishing any proper relation between freight rates and 
costs of commodities; and notwithstanding the continued and 
rapid rise of prices and insistent demands of labor for higher 
pay the Railroad Administration refused to act either as to 
rates or wages, and forced the solution of these difficult prob- 





merce Commission about the first of September, 1920, raised 
freight rates to a level only 59 per cent higher than in 1900; 
wholesale prices then had fallen, but were still 203 per cent 
higher than in 1900, while railway wages remained 240 per 
cent higher. 

All industries except railroads (which under strict regu- 
lation were restrained from doing so), raised prices cur- 
rently as costs went up, so that when at last the 1920 rate 
increase was granted, further increased expenses and the cost 
of disorganization under Federal control more than wiped out 
the amount of the increase. 

‘Publication by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
February, 1921, of revenues, expenses and net railway op- 
erating income of large (or Class I) roads for the years 1920 
and 1919, coming as it did at a time of great industrial dis- 
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turbance and readjustment, when prices were falling and the 
purchasing power or the purchasing inclination of the con- 
suming public was substantially reduced, caused great 
anxiety, and a thorough study of the situation was insti- 
tuted to determine what bearing, if any, the present level of 
transportation charges has upon the existing business de- 
pression. 

These data showed: 


Operating revenues were for— 
1920 


Pad CVERSAEECREREL EET OSESEES ee UbRCEeReReereeseenseuee $6,225,402,762 
BEE wiedcnbecssddabtadedvanesiassensneieadaninawtan 5,184,064,221 
a Ue rr ee $1,041,338,541 
malieey Operating Expenses, Taxes and Rents— 
DEE: déntanedavadiadannstdnstiliednenkssdeadbe tubes eeees $6,163,138,341 
DP bbe chseseé cuss sebertiecstesereretsenecsessbeeeeeees 4,667 ,774,131 
es THER GG Wise kv ccicwssnscescsscsscices $1,495,364,210 
Net Raliway Operating Income was in— 
SUE cdntdecucvenssuenekeceasssccuadagniesetaedeeleaceees $ 62,264,421 
919 TTT TTT TT ITT TT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT Te 6,290, 


"$454,025,669 
the gross revenues were $1,041, 338, 541 


Ce 
And this notwithstandin 
larger in 1920 than in 1919. 


Costs Over Which Railroads Had No Control 


To properly allocate responsibility for this difference. 
which was caused by the disproportion of operating expenses, 
it must be understood that except as either year is affected 
by bad management, the operating revenues and more than 
64 per cent of the operating expenses—being labor costs— 
and in 1920, in addition, a very substantial part of the cost 
of materials and supplies which were purchased by the Fed- 
eral Railroad Administration, but used by the railroads at 
the prices paid, or contracted by the Government to be paid— 
are fixed by the Government. 

In other words, that the Government prescribed the rates 
from which the operating revenues of the carriers aré derived 
and likewise fixed the wages, which constituted more than 
64 per cent of the operating expenses; and that the prices 
of the materials and supplies which the carriers must have, 
are fixed either by Government, as above stated, or by eco- 
nomic forces beyond the control of the carriers. 

Out of every dollar of operating expenses 64 cents were 
paid for labor at prices fixed by the Government, 15 cents 
for materials and supplies at prices fixed by the Government, 
and 3% cents were paid for other expenses incurred by the 
Government in the first two months of 1920, or a total of 
821% cents out of every dollar of expenses for the year 1920 
was paid out at prices directly fixed by the Government 
itself. 

The remaining materials and supplies used during 1920 
were purchased by the carriers at prices fixed by general 
market conditions beyond their power to control, costing 15 
cents out of every dollar. In other words, prices fixed by 
the Government or by market conditions cover 9714 cents 
out of every dollar of operating expenses. 

The labor costs to the carriers of Class I were 115 per 
cent higher in 1920 than in 1917, and if the increased wage 
scale had been in effect during twelve instead of eight months 
in 1920 the increase would have been about 128 per cent. 
During the same period the gross revenues of the carriers 
(fixed by Government) increased less than 54 per cent. 

Since the Government under the Adamson law in 1916 
took charge of labor costs, these have increased from $1,468,- 
576,000 to $3,698,216,000, the total amount paid to labor 
during 1920 being very nearly sixty times the $62,264,000 
of income yielded by the railroads to their owners for the pur- 
pose of meeting fixed charges and dividends. 


The Record of Railroad Efficiency in 1921 


As to efficiency, the best evidence is that in 1920 the rail- 
roads performed the greatest transportation task in their his- 
tory. They moved more freight:and passengers, loaded their 
cars more heavily and moved them farther per day. That 
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it cost too much to do this was due, as shown beyond all 
doubt, almost entirely to causes beyond the railroad mana- 
gers’ control. 

A w.despread propaganda is being carried on in favor of 
a general reduction of freight rates; whereas the fact is that 
even since the rates have been advanced the cost of trans- 
porting a great many commodities which it is asserted cannot 
move at the increased rates is far less than the toll taken by 
commission merchants and retailers for buying and selling 
them. People are misled into believing that high rates have 
stopped the movement of a large amount of freight, and tha: 
the railways would make more money if they would reduce 
rates and thereby revive traffic. 

There is the strongest reason to believe that the great stag- 
nation in business is due almost entirely to world-wide con- 
ditions which must inevitably have come if there had been 
no advance in freight rates. 

With the decline in ocean freight rates some commodities 
can reach the markets of Europe for a less transportation 
charge—water and rail combined—than before rail rates 
were raised in September, 1920. Moreover, attention might 
well be called to the fact that the volume of freight traffic 
increased substantially for some time after the increased 
rates became effective (August 26). 


The Demand for a Reduction of Freight Rates 


We have shown that the policy of the Government for 
many years was not to raise rates in normal or good times 
sufficiently to yield adequate revenues, and if rates are now 
to be lowered on account of bad times, where will this leave 
the railroads? As seen on the diagram, other industries in 
good times, as shown by the rise in wholesale prices, reaped 
large profits out of which surpluses could be accumulated for 
use in bad times; it is shown just as clearly how the railroads 
were denied the enjoyment of this right; yet there is a coun- 
try-wide demand before they have enjoyed the too long de- 
layed relief contemplated by the Transportation Act, 1920, 
that there should be a general reduction of rates. 

The Transportation Act imposes on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the duty of providing revenues and on 
the Federal Labor Board the duty of fixing wages, which is 
by far the largest single item of operating expenses. If 
wages are reduced to the general level of peace-time wages 
in other pursuits, such reduction, in connection with the con- 
stantly increasing efficiency of operation, to which we have 
already called attention, should control one factor determin- 
ing net income; while the operations of the Transportation 
Act, if allowed to function without interference, will controi 
the other. 

Irresponsible statements as to fabulous sums that can be 
saved by common use of train and terminal facilities, unifica- 
tion of management and by the expenditure of still more 
fabulous sums in capital—that could not be obtained at all— 
to make wholesale improvements, must not be accepted with- 
out most careful investigation. 

It must be remembered that during two years, 1918-1919, 
the Federal Railroad Administration, with autocratic control 
of revenues, expenses and character of service, accomplished 
little in these directions, although the public, from patriotic 
motives, cheerfully submitted to many inconveniences and 
inferior service. Economies in the indicated directions have 
long been the subject of study by the carriers; some of them 
have for many years been in use by all of the roads, and «1! 
of them by some of the roads. 

Railroad executives have established agencies to give : 
questions of economic and efficient management thorou: 
study by the highest talent obtainable, and they may %% 
trusted in every respect to furnish the “honest, efficient : 
economic management” required by the Transportation A ct, 
1920. 
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ps | Oe eee September 1.... 151,223 ieaorde 
Car Surpluses and Shortages i eee Bee “ 8... MS eksen 
oy SARS eon “ 15 re. wane ; 
. ‘ : : ni ER n° ioecas “ 23 a 7a 
HE DATA which are given on preceding pages relative to i Gcavk<is 101,470... October esse. 83,508 vane : 
revenue freight car loading and bad order freight cars Jun }------++- T9652 noo: « °°: Fee - 
i . a STR SEE. ~ | oaeces a. eee Cee) Lekenes 
would not be complete without the figures of car sur Bo ae 123932 1... November "i He sexcee 
pluses and shortages. There are given herewith, therefore, july 1:22....:: Ts” pee a wei 
the figures from the beginning of 1917 to date. It will be = « ygrr-7'77": i ioe = sc> Ge > ee 
seen that the peak of net car surplus was reached in April aan’ eeeeee 116,298 ere ps a3 ree aaa 
= ee Re ee ee. Ue. Sheree? maa #838 8 ewes Soo e Vee ee ’ 
but that since that time the surplus has been gradually ae 123,109 0... es December 8.... sess 189.073 
: ae PPP 123,993... a“ Sou. eked 105, 
decreasing. © Bracews 140,504 ab ries " Beatak seanee 118,667 
Summary oF Net SmorTAGES AND SURPLUSES OF FREIGHT EguiPMENT* roa E P 
Total Unfille xcess 0 
1917 Shortages Surpluses aes : 
Shortages Surpluses August Diciies teemau ,629 Surplus Car Requis. Idle Cars 
February 1..... eee ‘ Base -qideuien 42,052 January 1.............--5- wees 197,733 3,808 193,925 
March 1....... 130,082 8. co eee Uses aches 37,517 Bese e eee ee eee eee ee ees 258,678 1,929 256,749 
pe ae: ee pa eee 5,113 eee Oe . 288,115 1,653 286,462 
SS ie ee aie oS ee September 1 ot ree eS eee ese 301,997 1,328 300,669 
ee 106,649 se ee . ee ere February 1.....6+-.eeee eee eeeees 324,186 810 323,376 
a eee Lo re . B55: (BEER seuss Ce 358,065 692 357,373 
Ame Bo .0.00- eee : S320. Te teens SUS eee e cece eceeeeeeees 392,550 388 392,162 
Seotembber -2..:. 40382 20 October 1...... CO ae VM ROR eT Te eee 423,193 441 422,752 
October 1...... oO * Be oaicass RE wswa ere eee rere 413,450 650 412,800 
Wovemper 1... T90AFO —=s sw ev woe 6 ee 0 Sa re icteanade aa wat cava a ever 422,207 459 421,748 
December 1.... 117,267 ee a | Ree ah Fc neKcactaenk chosen mma 424,409 594 423,815 
1918 November 1.... 47,354 ...... fe. EE Sn ae ere ere 459,411 476 458,935 
anuary 1...... eee ” Ric Ge *~ematwes Poy ES eR eee es ser ones te 495,904 123 495,781 
ebruary 1..... Se ¥  . et e.s Py, eee ee ee 507,427 153 92 
SS eee: ee us BMiien c. edalanis 12,812 UU gk prise: e's Gace st ete siusinis 499,479 231 499,248 
MO Sicscivae SOO somes a ee 9,357 ae | OR ee ah ia ded ale ok 483,067 202 482,865 
ay 1 13,835 “ ee hcaas 9,130 Reed eea RE ees,. 482,352 276 482,076 
Tune 71,224 o ear 10s. MEE Bo Giiosesescsas ceveeacteons. <a 264 471,658 
July 1 62,806 ' Tine: MA wxeses Wei snasaearesdenet eee +» 450,453 289 450,164 
August 58,434 1920 pe iy Sitiniire-45-d'a eae bk eae awe Sele 422,823 255 422,568 
September 1.... ...... 35,922 January 1...... rrr. © WO. ccccescccvescessveesess 394,040 339 393,701 
SSS eae 45,740 = i ciscee ee anc June 8......cceee cece seseeee 389,526 449 389,077 
November 1.... ...... 91,691 sie | ae OS eee hee eee 381,746 220 381,526 
December Lnnc<  ss.2s- 156,827 et are oo ees ee. eee ee 377,850 270 377,580 
1919 February 1..... Rete 5 | SSE eeneeines: 373,791 663 373,128 
January recta eae. 269,344 is BiG ere July 8.0.0 .e cece cece reer eeeee - 369,925 398 369,527 
URE Bicces cae cas 354,452 si ae ae | eeeereere reer eee Cres See cr ee? ee 
OS 2 SS 448,864 March 1....... et, oe re 
April Reema winnie 426,424 i Sere  * Gaeoeatee 
Ce eee 365,560 SOUS... eee eS ere *As reported by Am. RR. Assn., Car Service Div.—February 1 to June 1, 
tne 1... .ceeee  ceeees 284,828 ERE etnies a er 1917. _U. S. Railroad Administration—July 1, 1917, to December 31, 1919. 
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Am, RR. Assn., Car Service Div.—January 1 to December 15, 1920. 





Net Freight Car Surpluses and Shortages, January 1, 1917, to Date. Plotted by Months to July, 1919. Since Then by Weeks 


Freight Car Loading 
WasuincrTon, D, C, 
OADING of revenue freight totaled 776,252 cars during the 
week ended July 16, according to the reports of the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. This was an increase of 136,554 cars over the preced- 


ing week when, however, the observance of Fourth of July 


resulted in a drop in the total. 

The total for the week of July 16 was 166,599 cars less 
than were loaded during the corresponding week in 1920 and 
126,044 less than were loaded during the corresponding week 
in 1919, but it was approximately 1,400 cars more than were 
loaded during the week which ended on July 2 last and which 
consisted of six full working days. 

With the exception of coke, increases were reported in the 
loading of all commodities during the week of July 16, 


compared with the previous week. The largest increase was 
in the loading of merchandise and miscellaneous freight which 
includes manufactured products. This totaled 463,085 cars 
or an increase of 73,298 cars over the week before but 65,000 
less than during the corresponding week last year. 

Coal loadings totaled 152,116, which was an increase of 
25,785 cars over the previous week. It was, however, ap- 
proximately 55,000 cars under the total for the corresponding 
week in 1920 and 36,600 cars below the total for the corre- 
sponding week in 1919. 

A gain of 18,976 cars in the number loaded with grain and 
grain products over the previous week was shown by reports, 
bringing the total for the week to 56,991 cars. 

Loading of forest products during the week reached 44,037 
cars, or an increase of 9,681 cars over the preceding week, 
while there was a gain of 5,172 in the number of cars loaded 
with ore, thus bringing the total for the week to 31,484. Re- 
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ports showed 24,802 cars loaded with live stock, which was 
an increase of 3,735 cars over the week before, while coke 
loadings totaled 3,737 cars or a decrease of 93 cars compared 
with the week of July 9. 

With the exception of grain and grain products the total 
loading for each class of commodities during the week of 
July 16 was less than during the corresponding week in 1920. 

Increases were reported in all districts over the week before. 

Due principally to a reduction in the demand for coal cars 
in the Eastern district, an increase of 2,525 in the number of 
surplus cars during the week ended on July 15 was shown 
by reports received by the Car Service Division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. ‘The average for the week was 
372,050 as compared with 369,525 for the preceding week. 
Surplus coal cars numbered 173,617, an increase of 12,011, 
while surplus box cars totaled 135,633, a decrease of 9,479. 
This increase was due largely to the increased demand for 
grain cars in the wheat sections. 

In addition to the 372,050 surplus cars, reports just re- 
ceived by the Car Service Division show that on July 1 
there were also 354,611 freight cars out of repair or 15.4 
per cent of the cars on line. On June 15, there were 346,861 
bad order cars or 15.1 per cent of the cars on line. 

Movement of grain and grain products has recently been 
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heavier than for the corresponding period of the past three 
years. From June 4 to July 16 inclusive, 297,881 cars were 
loaded with grain and grain products. This was 67,403 cars 
more than were loaded during the corresponding period in 
1920 and 70,043 cars in excess of the total for the corre- 
sponding period in 1919. During the week which ended on 
July 16, according to reports received by the Car Service 
Division, 56,991 cars were loaded with grain and grain 
products which was an increase of approximately 19,000 over 
the preceding week. During the corresponding week in 1920, 
the total was only 33,967, and in 1919, 45,466 cars. 

The big increase in the movement of grain over the pre- 
ceding years has resulted in some difficulty being experienced 
at such points as Galveston and Chicago in the handling by 
the elevators of the increased volume but through the co- 
operation of the grain concerns and the railroads, which 
were represented by the Car Service Division, the situation is 
being cleared. At Galveston, it was necessary to place em- 
bargoes against certain elevators but these have since been 
lifted except by one road. Reports on Monday showed 3,061 
cars of grain standing at Galveston and 8,000 cars at Chi- 
cago. Reports received by the Car Service Division show that 
75 per cent of the Texas crop, which will move through Gal- 
veston for export, has already been loaded. 











REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 








SumMmary—A tt Districts, Comparison or Torats Tuts Year, Last Year, Two Years Aco. For Week Enpep Saturpay, Juty 9, 1921 
Total revenue freight leaded Received from connections 
Grain p= esac nnaglncstceh. cece ll 
and Live Forest Corre- Corre- Corre Corre 
Districts Year grain stock Coai Coke products Ore Mdse. Miscel- This sponding sponding This sponding sponding 
products L.C.L. laneous ear ‘ear ‘ear Tear Yeat Year 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
SO sedveteeees 1921 5,765 2,163 34,518 636 3,717 2,029 $7,719 Sf} ie Ft ee ee 161,703 i a 
1920 5,020 2,046 51,115 2,737 6,907 9,053 22,132 |) ar 190,062 203,829  ...... 43,403 211,144 
RICE okcendses 1921 2,591 2,564 38,361 1,991 1,848 6,018 37,889 Ogas BSNSIS dscns $oeaire fA rer . 
1920 2,457 3,037 50,328 4,681 3,074 9,997 32,820 a ere 362.970 868,203 9 occvcs 132,709 1 315 
Pocahontas ...... 1921 152 190 17,510 16 1,129 11 2,234 4,162 ee. «shede ‘“aaaee 11,490 
1920 107 121 20,774 687 1,665 134 93 Te w«eses 31,561 , Serre 20,314 1¢ 
MOONE hcwaeeekn 1921 835 1,895 16,470 386 11,976 302 29,740 32,130 SRE saceoek “akeoos 58,377 i 
1920 967 2,291 26,308 165 15,011 2,519 24,925 5 ree 117,178 109,061 ...... 71,541 5 13 
Northwestern ...... 1921 6,995 5,623 5,075 511 7,387 16,639 23,830 25,525 Fae. Geekens cannes 36,289 ; pak 
1920 7,991 5,328 9,137 1,151 8,704 41,925 18,965 ae ESZ,a08 294,788 .nccss 56,605 17,264 
Central Western.... 1921 13,016 6,972 11,653 143 3,259 412 26,113 29,641 ee “aiiddes eiuban 43,872 aa : 
1920 7,745 6,842 20,277 403 4,375 4,294 28,209 og re 106,639 , = SP 5,484 58,713 
Southwestern 1921 6,661 1,660 2,744 147 5,040 901 13,133 20,576 TD. iipbeiteate!  plneieiee 36,050 : E 
1920 3,506 2,232 6,188 103 6,275 642 14,253 (8 ree §5,523 fy 43,941 39,608 
Total all roads..... 1921 38,015 21,067 126,331 3,830 34,356 26,312 306,658 209,329 GO9,GOG nccccs ives 4, ee 
1920 29,793 21,897 184,127 9,927 46,011 68,564 141,397 294,475 ...... FREER Suusee Keeces 633,997 
1919 31,673 24,769 191,532 ...... $0,803 66,362 ..css- aE ckaexe asadeaidr DED. cduinee. dodo 554,129 
ees: enmemee.. Beer Gaee tseve  sivenr Kernen enemas Sebbes PAE -sipenh cebteeh Beekonl seehes “Berade Seds'es 
Decrease compared.. 1920 ...... 830 57,796 6,097 11,655 42,252 ....... Dee. SRE ackinch cwsdes SEE: -wvewwer aaaaet 
Increase compared... 1919 Get ceteate” chewks 0 ae NE, ecru |) sm maken 
Decrease compared.. 1919 ...... 3,702 GESes access 16,447 40,050 - py | re SOME . ween 
L. C. L. Merchandise loading figures for 1921 and 1920 are not comparable, as some roads are not able to separate their L. C. L. freight and miscel- 
laneous of 1920. Add merchandise and miscellaneous columns to get a fair comparison. 
SE ARS 1921 40,547 24,923 157,265 4,354 47,542 30,335 215,887 253,955 774,808 891,621 743,226 511,035 651,932 584,596 
Pn. oes dinwee aed 1971 38,821 28,225 156,999 4,557 49,427 28,921 215,678 252,429 775,061 911,503 845,684 516,603 664,420 591,200 
Pe Bis cee sweswreons 1921 40,994 28,541 157,243 5,102 50,472 28,866 215,622 253,901 780,741 916,736 807,907 514,358 675,443 574,895 
eS . rere ree 1921 41,119 29,135 163,088 4,788 51,393 30,179 215,740 253,555 788,997 930,976 807,205 509,129 681,514 563,838 
RFVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
Summary—A tut Districts, Comparison oF Totrats THis YEAR, Last YEAR, Two Years Aco. For WEEK ENDED Saturpay, JULY 16, 1921 
Total revenue freight loaded Received from connections 
PREETI — o% 
Corre- Corre- Corre Corre 
Grain Mer- sponding sponding sponding sponding 
and grain Live Ferest chandise Miscel- This year year year Thisyear year yeat 
Districts: Year products stock Coal Coke products Ore L.C.L. laneous 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Eastern 1921 9,430 2,668 41,926 810 4,441 1,775 55,894 71,172 188,116 pore tom “ee scaava ‘i 
1920 5,927 2,609 58,164 2,760 8,771 8,863 34,685 106,487 eoeee 228,266 219,296 esos 202,919 231,689 
Allegheny ....... 1921 4,004 2,888 45,428 1,850 2,537 7,073 41,825 49,934 155,539 eben s mak ss 98,804 pienal’s anaes 
. 1920 2,130 2,716 59,228 5,818 3,154 10,347 38,263 70,426 «see. 192,082 189,811 wees. 141,590 136,610 
Pocahontas ...... 1921 254 222 20,299 30 1,394 3 2,603 4,782 29,607 oases weene 12,225 sonia er 
1920 156 146 21,931 743 1,986 220 3,099 6,337 aenes 34,618 36,634 —— 20,914 18,348 
Southern 1921 4,167 2,083 19,586 238 13,959 288 34,019 35,249 109,589 Sound ae 62,593 iden ah 
1920 2,841 2,293 26,777 515 16,268 3,235 31,459 45,739 cosne SOREZF 396,723 sitters 78,780 69,085 
Northwestern 1921 9,096 6,609 6,456 493 11,006 20,955 27,868 34,269 116,752 ahaa e b ebee 40,513 sake ele 
1920 8,822 7,300 11,470 1,301 13,582 49,756 22,554 53,719 «eee» 168,504 161,476 - aaale 62,306 61,656 
Central Western... 1921 20,447 8,184 14,233 169 4,732 576 30,681 35,299 114,321 is hails eae 47,348 ee eeaes 
1920 9,611 8,660 23,455 430 5,775 5,122 33,654 40,554 exece 227,261 115,241 eae % 66,624 61,862 
Southwestern 1921 9,593 2,148 4,188 147 5,968 794 15,189 24,301 62,328 ener —— 41,280 a si Sai 
1920 4,480 2,919 6,400 101 7,264 679 17,158 23,992 per 62,993 63,115 biamecs 48,551 48,591 
Total, all roads... 1921 56,991 24,802 152,116 3,737 44,037 31,484 208,079 255,006 776,252 in aacs uae 484,300 eee eae 
1920 33,967 26,643 207,425 11,668 56,800 78,222 180,872 347,254 covne eayeen AP . 681,684 og 
1919 45,466 33,487 188,750 eres 61,678 78,960 109,116 384,839 ecsse 902,296 ont 627,841 
Increase compared 1920 23,024 hae ory ery Py nanae 27,207 minha _—— ee ey 
Decrease compared 1920 ee 1,841 55,309 7,931 12,763 46,738 “eens 92,248 166,599 197,384 
Increase compared 1919 11,525 saat being 3,737 ious icaie'e 98,963 wibsiee enti er 
Decrease compared 1919 anes 8,685 36,634 a 17,641 47,476 ane 129,833 126,044 143,541 


L.C.L, Merchandise loading figures for 1921 and 1920 are not comparable as some roads are not able to 


separate their L.C.L. freight and miscellaneous 


of 1920. Add merchandise and miscellaneous columns to get a fair comparison. 

et  Miesksewees 1921 38,015 ~ 21,067 126,331 3,830 34,356 ~ 26,312 180,658 209,129 639,698 796,191 809,845 434,929 633,997 554,129 
Mr? Bevavess soe 3901 40,547 24,923 157,265 | 4,354 | 47,542 | 30,335 215,887 253,955 774,808 891,621. 743,226 511,035 651,932 584,596 
WE Bhevdeccscee Bean 38,821 28,229 156,999 4,557. 49,427 28,921 215,678 252,429 775,061 911,503 845,684 516,603 664,420 591,200 
Me Web cevececes 1921 40,994 28,541 157,243 5,102 50,472 28,866 215,622 253,901 780,741 916,736 807,907 514,358 675,443 574,895 















Locomotive Resistance and Mechanical Efficiency 


Investigation Shows Resistance Can Best Be Expressed 
in Terms of Mechanical Efficiency 


By Kiichi Asakura 


Mechanical Engineer, Japanese Government Railways, Tokio, Japan 


HEN A LOCOMOTIVE runs with a uniform speed on a 
level tangent track, it requires some force to main- 
tain its motion. ‘This force is used to overcome the 


locomotive resistance which is the sum of the following re- 
sistances: 






































(a) Resistance of the driving gear, i.e., that of the piston, 
piston rod, valve gear, crosshead, crank pin, etc., and re- 
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Fig. 1—Several Locomotive Resistance Formule Plotted for 
Comparison 


sistance caused by the impact of the reciprocating parts. 
This resistance combined with that of (b), explained be- 
low, corresponds to the machine friction of the usual steam 
engine. 

(b) Resistance at the journal of the axle due to friction. 

(c) Resistance between the wheel and the rail, i.e., rolling 
friction of the wheel upon the rail, that caused by the slipping 
of the wheel tread and flange on the rail, and that due to the 
deformation of the rail. 

(d) Air resistance. 


(e) Miscellaneous resistances, i.e., resistances at buffers. 
couplings, those due to vibration, etc. 
Among the above mentioned resistances that of (a) exists 
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only in the locomotive, while the others exist both in the 
locomotive and in the cars, and for this reason the locomotive 
resistance is greater than the car resistance (for a given 
weight). The fact that the locomotive resistance is greater 
to a considerable extent than the car resistance shows that 
the resistance (a) constitutes an important part of the locomo- 
tive resistance, and therefore the locomotive resistance be- 
comes the greater as the driving gear becomes more compli- 
cated and bigger. In the resistance formule recently pub- 
lished by several authors, the above idea was taken into 
consideration and the formule include generally the three 
following terms: 

1. Resistance caused by the weight on truck wheels and 
tender. 

2. Resistance caused by the adhesive weight. 

3. Air resistance, 

The old resistance formulae do not differentiate the above 
terms. 

Resistance caused by the weight on truck wheels and tender 
is independent of the driving gear and therefore this re- 
sistance may be treated as that of a car of the same weight 
per axle. Air resistance is independent of the locomotive 
weight and may be considered separately from other parts 
of the locomotive resistance. 

Resistance caused by the adhesive weight is the resistance 
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Fig. 2.—Locomotive Resistance Plotted with Speed as a Base 


mentioned under items (b), (c), (e), and the resistance of 
the total driving gear (a). ‘This resistance is very com- 
plicated and is calculated by several empirical formulae. 
But the results of the calculation by several formulae differ 
from each other in very great amounts and often do not coin- 
cide with the experimental data. The object of this work is 
to determine how to calculate the resistance caused by the ad- 
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hesive weight, to make the calculated results coincide with 
experimental results closer than the usual formulae. 


Experimental Data 


If the locomotive resistance is measured by a test on an 
actual road, it is almost impossible to separate therefrom 
the resistance caused by the adhesive weight alone. More- 
over, the experimental data usually contain several irregular 
factors resulting from lack of such long straight track, of 
level or uniform gradient, as to enable the running conditions 
to be kept uniform. If, on the contrary, the locomotive re- 
sistance is measured in the testing plant, the resistance caused 
by the adhesive weight alone is measured and moreover in 
such a test the tractive force, speed, throttle opening, cut off 
duration of test, etc., may be regulated as is demanded. For 
this reason, the experimental data obtained in the testing 
plant are more exact and reliable and should be taken as the 
basis for the investigation of the locomotive resistance caused 
by the adhesive weight. The experimental data obtained in 
Purdue University, at the St. Louis Exposition, at the Al- 
toona Testing Plant of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in I- 
linois University, at our Oi Testing Plant, etc., are applica- 
ble for that purpose. 

The resistance measured in the testing plant will be differ- 
ent from that obtained by road test in the amount of the re- 
sistances between wheels and rails and miscellaneous re- 
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Fig. 3.—Locomotive Resistance Plotted on the Basis of 
Cut-off 


sistances. But since these resistances constitute only a small 
part of the total resistance, excepting the case of a very bad 
road, this difference has no great effect upon the determina- 
tion of the locomotive resistance. Moreover, since the re- 
sistances of several locomotives differ from each other to a 
considerable extent and it is almost impossible to establish a 
formula exactly applicable to every locomotive, as will be 
shown hereafter, the experimental data in the testing plants 
may be adopted, without a serious error, as the basis of the 
determination of the locomotive resistance. Thus in this in- 
vestigation the data of the following simple locomotives in 
the above mentioned tests are adopted and for the estima- 
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tion of the steam consumption, the experimental data of the 
superheater locomotives at Altoona Testing Plant alone are 
adopted. 


Tate I a 4 
No. of 
Name of railroad Testing plant Type of locomotive tests 

Pennsylvania.....Altoona .. Sf! Se) eee 30 
Pennsylvania..... Altoona .........4-4-2 Sup. (No. 89).......... 27 
Pennsylvania.....Altoona ........-4-6-2 Sup. (No. 877).......... 29 
Pennsylvania.....Altoona .........2-8-2 Sup. (No. 1752).......... 29 
Illinois Central..Univ of IIll..... LL Se ae me 
Pennsylvania.....St. Louis Exp...2-8-0 Sat. (No. 1499).......... 17 
~ @ BS... Lewis Bep..<260 Sat. (No. 734)... ..c cece 21 


Formulae Usually Used 


The resistance formula usually used expresses the resist- 
ance in the form of so many pounds per ton of the adhesive 
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Fig. 4.—Resistance Expressed as Mean Effective Pressure and 
Plotted with Cut-off as a Base 


weight; that is to say, the resistance is considered to be pro- 
portional to the weight. As the internal friction of the en- 
gine constitutes the essential part of the resistance, several 
authors made their formulae in such form that the construc- 
tion of the locomotive and the number of revolutions of the 
driving wheels have some effect upon the amount of the re- 
sistance. But other authorities considered the resistance te 
be independent of such factors. The following are well 
knowr. formulae usually used. 

(1) Formula of the American Locomotive Company, 

The resistance is stated to be 22.2 lb. per short ton (25 
lb. per long ton or 11 kg. per 1,000 kg.) or the resistance is 
independent of locomotive construction and speed (for the 
Mallet type, greater resistance is adopted). This formula 
is very simple, but it is not certain whether the resistance 
may be expressed so simply. 

(2) Strahl’s formula. 


Resistance in lb, Resistance in 


Type of locomotive per ton kgs. per 1,000 kgs. 
4 Wheel-coupled, 2 cyls.......cccccee 13.0 5.8 
6 Wheel-coupled, 2 cyls.............- 16.4 7.3 
8 Wheel-coupled, 2 cyls............+-- 18.8 8.4 
10 Wheel-coupled, 2 cyls.............. 20.8 9.3 


The resistance is considered to be independent of the speed 
but to increase as the number of coupled axles increases. 
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July 30, 1921 


As the number of coupled axles increases the construction be- 
comes so much more complicated and therefore the total re- 
sistance will increase. But as the adhesive weight increases 
at the same time, it is not certain that the specific resistance 
increases as the number of coupled axles. In our Oi Testing 
Plant, we have found that the specific resistance increased to 
a considerable amount when we made a test of a 4-wheel- 
coupled locomctive which was made temporarily a 4-wheel- 
coupled by taking off a pair of coupling rods of the 6-wheel- 
coupled engine. The resistance of such a 4-wheel-coupled 
locomotive may differ from that of a well proportioned 
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Fig. 5.—Mechanical Efficiency Bears a Definite Relation to 
Speed and Cut-off 


4-wheel-coupled locomotive, but this test may serve to indi- 
cate the fact that the specific resistance does not increase as 
the number of axles. 


(3) Sanzin’s formula: 


Resistance . ib., per ton Resistance in kg. per 1,000 kg, 
, v’ Vv 


a’ + ——__—_ a + ——__— 
D’ 10 D 10 
D’ = dia. of the driving wheel in D = dia. of the driving wheels in 
feet. meters. 


v’ = speed in miles per hour. 
a’, b’, a,b, = constants as follows: 


v = speed in km. per hour. 


a’ b’ a b 

© Weel COUtO8 ings isin ccecees 12.3 9.5 55 0.8 
Je a See eer 15.7 11.8 7.4 1.0 
eS ee rr rr 18.0 33.1 8.0 2.8 
ee ee eee 19.8 42.5 8.8 3.6 


This formula indicates that the greater the number of 
coupled axles the greater is the resistance, and therefore may 
not represent a true resistance as was shown in the case of 
Strahl’s formula. In fact several resistance formulae were 
made as the results of experiments on German and Austrian 
railways. The run off test, the throttle being shut, was 
usually applied for the determination of the frictional loss. 
However, since, as is shown hereafter, the frictional loss is 
much dependent upon the power developed, the run off test 
result ought not to be as well suited for the determination of 
the frictional loss as the.results obtained in a testing plant. 


. 2 
The second term of this formula contains p Which represents 


the number of revolutions of the driving wheel. Sanzin as- 
sumes simply that the resistance will be increased if the num- 
ber of revolutions increases. ‘This assumption seems to be 
right as is shown hereafter. 
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4) Kiesel’s formula: 


+ 9.15 (n—1) v’, Ib, per short ton. 

+ 0.168 (n—1) v’ lb. per long ton. 
+ 0.0467 (n—1) v, kg. per 1,000 kg. 
speed in miles per hour. 

Vv speed in km. per hour. 

n = number of coupled axles. 


( 
22 
24. 
10. 
v’ 


oo 


This formula also shows that the resistance increases with 
the number of coupled axles but the rate of increase is small, 
When the axles are coupled together each is dependent upon 
the motion of the other, and so resistance due to slip between 
wheels and rails may increase. This formula also shows 
that the resistance increases with the speed. Since, however, 
only the second term of the formula is dependent upon speed, 
the increase »f specific resistance with the speed is only little. 
That the second term, which is comparatively a small part 
of the resistance, is dependent upon the speed and the num- 
ber of coupled axles, may prove that the second term repre- 
sents essentially the resistance between wheels and rails. Then 
this formula shows that the essential part of the resistance is 
constant and is nearly equal to that given by the formula of 
the American Locomotive Co. 











(5) Formula of the American Railway Engineering 
Association : 
18.7 + lb. per short ton 
21. + — lb. per long ton 
Ww” 
9.4 + = k 1,000 k 
. = g. per i, g. 
Ww 


W’ = Adhesive weight in short tons 
W” = Adhesive weight in long tons 

W = Adhesive weight in metric tons 
n =No. of coupled axles 


This formula shows that the greater part of the resistance 
is constant and the remaining part increases in inverse pro- 
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Fig. 6.—Mechanical Efficiency at Various Speeds on the Basis 
of Cut-off 


portion to the axle load. In America the resistance of 22.2 
Ib. per short ton is adopted very often and it is usually said 
that about 80 per cent of the above value corresponds to the 
internal resistance. Then the first term of the formula may 
represent the internal resistance, and the second term may 
represent the resistance between wheels and rails. That the 
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resistance decreases when the axle load increases is coinci- 
dent with the experimental results of cars in America. 
(6) Dalby’s formula: 
120 16.3 
— > + 0.05 n v’, lb./ton - ~~. + 0.0138 n. v, kg. per 1,000 kg. 


D’ — dia. of driving wheel in feet 


D —dia of driving wheel in meters 
v’ — speed in miles per hour 

v —speed in kilometers a hour 
n number of coupled axles 


In Dalby’s formula the resistance is given in the form of 
so many pounds per ton of the total weight. But when we 
consider only the part of the resistance caused by the ad- 
hesive weight the formula takes the above form. 

The first term of this formula shows the internal resistance 
and was determined from some special case of Prof. Goss’s 
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Table II shows the mean resistance by the adhesive weight 
obtained by experiments of locomotives given in Table I and 
also cf other locomotives tested at the St. Louis Exposition: 





Tape If Resistance 

by adhesive weight 

Ad- aoe ~ 

hesive Kg. per 

Name of railway Locomotive type weight Ib. perton 1,006 kg. 
Pennsylvania ....... eek.) eee 63.0 43.3 19.3 
Pennsylvania ....... on a eon 59.5 31.7 14.1 
Pennsylvania ....... 4-4-2 de Glehn Comp. 39.2 26.3 11.7 
Pennsylvania ....... 4-4-2 Baldwin Comp. 44.2 44.5 19.9 
Pennsylvania ....... 4-4-2 Honnover Comp. 29.2 26.1 11.6 
Pennsylvania ....... 4-4-2 C ole Comp.... 49.2 30.4 13.6 
Pennsylvania ....... COS SOR. acceveces 80.3 31.0 13.8 
Pennsylvania ....... ree eee 105.0 36.7 16.4 
Illinois Central. at OR - Giwteuane Sardaetrmrend 89.7 28.3 12.6 
TOE, Sccwweet Soe e steed cicaac 77.4 45.5 20.3 
Beene 72.6 23.5 10.5 
Michigan Central.... 2 2 ROO Te re 73.5 24.8 11.1 
2-10-6 Tandem Comp. 104.0 36.0 16.1 


As is observed from the table the resistanec of the loco- 











































































































experiments. ‘The second term represents the resistance be- motive with more coupled axles is not greater than that of the 
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Fig. 7.—Steam Consumption Per Indicated Horsepower Hour at Various Speeds and Cut-offs 


tween wheels and rails and was estimated from the experi- 
mental data of a 4-4-0 type locomotive. 

Beside the formulae above mentioned there are still many 
other formulae. Since, however, these formulae usually ex- 
press the resistance per ton of total weight, and it is impos- 
sible to separate the resistance only due to the adhesive 
weight, neither comparison nor discussion was made about 
these formulae. 

As was explained already, all the above formulae have 
some defect in their forms, when we consider them theo- 
retically. The above formulae are plotted in a diagram, 
Fig. 1, which shows how great a deviation exists among them. 
In fact each formula may represent the experimental result 
of one locomotive, but it is not applicable to another locomo- 
tive and perhaps to any other case. 


locomotive with less coupled axles. Moreover, the resistance 
of locomotives with the same number of coupled axles differs 
to a very great extent. Thus the above experimental res sults 
do not justify the correctness of expressing the resistance in 
terms of the number of coupled axles. 

To find out if there is some relation between the resistanc' 
per ton weight and the number of revolutions of the driving 
wheels or cut off in the cylinders, the experimental results 
of the locomotives in Table I are plotted in Figs. 2 and 
From these diagrams we cannot observe any regular relation, 
except that the resistance may be dependent upon the number 
of revolutions. ‘The spots representing the resistance are dis- 
tributed irregularly between 13 lb. and 63 lb. Even if wi 
eliminate the specially high and low values, they are scat- 
tered between 20 and 50 Ib. These figures may serve ti 
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prove that the resistance ought not to be expressed in the 
form of so many pounds per ton weight, although such form 
is usually adopted. 


Resistance and Mean Effective 
Pressure in the Cylinder 


Since the internal resistance is to be dependent upon the 
size of the driving gear, and the steam pressure in the cyl- 
inder ought to have some effect upon the resistance, there is 
some hope that the resistance may be expressed as a func- 


Steam Consumption Per |.H.P Hour- Pounds. 
os 3 & Ss S © 
Wheel Per Min. 
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Fig. 8—Steam Consumption of Superheated Locomotives Per 


tion of the mean effective pressure in the cylinder. Prof. 
Goss gives in his work the following values of the mean ef- 
fective pressure, which corresponds to the resistance, stating 
that it is almost independent of the speed, and decreases 
with the later cut off. 


TasLe III 
Cut off, per cent....... 25 35 45 80 
M. E. P. sees Ib. per sq. in. 5.29 4.18 3.57 1.69 
to the resistance...... kg. persq cm. 0.372 0.294 6.251 90.119 
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whether the locomotive resistance may be expressed in the 
form of the efficiency. The mechanical efficiency of the lo- 
comotives of Table I is plotted in connection with the num- 
ber of revolutions of the driving wheel and the cut off in the 
cylinder, as shown in Figs. 5 and 6. Though we find from 
these figures that the relation between these factors is not 
regular enough, it is still by far more regular than the case 
in which the resistance is expressed in terms of unit weight 
or of mean effective pressure. As the design, workmanship, 
lubrication, etc., differ in each locomotive, it will be impos- 
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Indicated Horsepower Hour at Various Cut-offs and Speeds 


sible to expect the experimental results of several locomo- 
tives to coincide and to give sufficiently regular relations be- 
tween the mechanical efficiency and number of revolutions 
or mean effective pressure. We can acknowledge from Fig. 
5 that the efficiency increases slightly as the number of revo- 
lutions of the driving wheel increases, so long as the num- 
ber of revolutions is small, and then the efficiency decreases 
as the number of revolutions increases, The loss due to im- 
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Fig. 9.—Steam Consumption Per Drawbar Horsepower Hour with Varying Speed and Cut-off 


If this statement may be applicable to any locomotive, the 
resistance will be calculated from the above data. When, 
however, the mean effective pressure corresponding to the re- 
sistance of the locomotives of the Pennsylvania Railroad be- 
fore mentioned, is plotted in connection with the cut off, 
as is shown in Fig. 4, it is found that the resistance is not ex- 
pressed as a function of the mean effective pressure. 


Resistance and Mechanical Efficiency 


_ As the internal friction loss of steam engines is expressed 
in the form of the efficiency, it is quite natural to investigate 


pact of the reciprocating parts will be greater at a high 
number of revolutions, and this may be the cause of the de- 
cline in the efficiency at high speed. Fig. 6 shows that the 
efficiency increases with the later cut off. The rate of change 
of force acting in every part of the driving gear decreases 
with the later cut off and this may be the cause of rise in 
the efficiency at the later cut off. Figs. 5 and 6 each repre- 
sent the relation of the efficiency, number of revolutions and 
cut off. Though in each figure the points are distributed in 
a rather too irregular order to trace curves representing the 
relation, the other figure serves to aid in the curve tracing, 
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because the relation given by the two figures must be the 
same. ‘Thus the curves in Figs. 5 and 6 were drawn and 
are represented by the following equations: 


c= [ 100-=* } —(0.0055—0.00004 c) [»— Lad ] ” 
c 100—c 
e = mechanical efficiency. 
c = cut off in per cent. 
n == number of revolutions of driving wheels per min. 


The maximum efficiency is given by the following equa- 
tions: 


440 
e max = —— 


lhe number of revolutions with which the efficiency should 
be maximum is given by the following equation: 


6500 


100—c 


Application of the Efficiency Formula for the 
Determination of the Tractive Force 

The most usual application of the resistance formula is 
to find out the effective tractive force from the indicated trac- 
tive force. The efficiency formula may also be applied for 
the same purpose, though the calculation in this case is not 
so simple, as the case in which resistance is expressed in 
terms of unit weight. In such calculation the steam evap- 
oration of the bciler and the steam consumption per indicated 
horse power hour are estimated and thus the indicated horse 
power developed by the locomotive is calculated, from which 
the indicated tractive force is calculated. By deducting the 
lecomotive resistance from the indicated tractive force, the 
available tractive force is calculated. 

Now, by using the above efficiency formula, we can calcu- 
late the steam consumption per drawbar horsepower hour 
corresponding to several numbers of revolutions and cut offs. 
Then the drawbar horsepower which can be developed by 
the locomotive, can be calculated. Thus the effective draw- 
bar pull can be obtained if the proper care be taken in 
determining the resistance due to the weight on truck wheels 
and tender and the air resistance. The calculation of the 
drawbar pull as above explained is to be applied to the case 
in which the drawbar pull is limited by the boiler capacity 
or the speed is not very low. If the speed is low the draw- 
bar pull is limited either by the adhesive weight or by the 
cylinder effort. The drawbar puil calculated from the ad- 
hesive weight is the effective drawbar pull, so that there is 
no need of considering the internal resistance. 

Now to consider the cylinder tractive effort, we take the 
mechanical efficiency from Fig. 5 at 90 per cent, since the 
speed is low. The steam pressure drop from the boiler up 
to the cylinder may be taken from the experimental data of 
the locomotives previously mentioned being at most 5 per 
cent, at low speeds. Then the total loss is 15 .per cent, 
or, as is usually adopted in America, the tractive effort can 
be expressed as follows: 

, __ 0.85 Pd?l 

a D 

T’ = Tractive effort. 

P = Boiler pressure. 

d, 1 = Dia. and stroke of cylinder. 

D = Dia. of driving wheel. 

When the loccmotive runs without steam the resistance will 
be different, but this case is not treated here. 





Steam Consumption 

Steam consumption is considered only in the case of the 
superheater locomotive. The steam consumption depends 
upon the number of revolutions, cut off and steam tempera- 
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ture. Thus the steam consumption per indicated horse power 
hour is plotted in connection with the cut off, for 120, 160, 
200, 260, 280 and 320 r. p. m., as shown in Fig. 7. There 
is some tendency for the steam consumption to decrease 
when the steam temperature increases. Since, however, the 
difference is small, when the superheat is more than 160 deg. 
F. (89 deg. C.) the steam consumption is assumed to be 
independent of the superheat, provided that the superheat 
is considerably high. ‘Then the steam consumption per indi- 
cated horse power hour is represented in connection with the 
number of revolutions and cut off as shown in Fig. 8. By 
dividing the steam consumption thus obtained by the cor- 
responding mechanical efficiency, we get the steam consump- 
tion per draw bar horse power as shown in Fig. 9. ‘The 
value of this figure is to be applied to the calculation of the 
tractive force. 


Conclusion 

It was explained that it was more rational to consider the 
locomotive resistance in terms of mechanical efficiency than 
in terms of unit weight as was usually done. The formula 
for the mechanical efficiency was established. Also the steam 
consumption was investigated in connection with the num- 
ber of the revolutions and cut off, and thus the more rational 
method of calculation of draw bar pull was introduced. 

Since for the experimental data for the steam consumption, 
those of the superheater locomotives of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road were adopted, the result obtained should be applied 
strictly speaking only to superheater locomotives having a 
boiler pressure of 205 lb. per sq. in. But the result will be 
applicable to all the superheater locomotives commonly used 
without serious error. 


Canadian Pacific Uses 
Heavy Slabs for Bridge Spans 


HILE NOT THE FIRST to use reinforced concrete slabs 

V4 for bridge or trestle spans, the Canadian Pacific has 
probably carried this development as far as any rail- 

road in North America as regards the use of long spans. 
Thus, in 1918 labs in 36 ft. and 34 ft. lengths were used 
for the decks of an unusual reinforced concrete trestle carry- 














Street Subway in Montreal Involving the Use of 36 Ft. Slabs 
for the Roadway Spans 


ing a double-track main line over a gorge 100 ft. deep and 
nearly 400 ft. wide just east of North Toronto. This stru‘ 
ture was described in the Railway Age of August 16, 1918 
page 289. Another application is illustrated in the phot 
graph showing the use of 36-ft. slabs for a grade separation 
subway in Montreal. Slabs of this kind have now bee 
standardized in various lengths up to 35 ft. 4 in. and featu: 
in the renewal of pile trestles and steel girder spans. In th's 
connection they are sometimes hauled distances of as much 
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as 300 miles from the casting yard to the bridge site. The 
34-ft. 4-in. slabs weigh 101,000 lb. each. 

The design of the slab follows the generally accepted prac- 
tice. Rectangular section slabs are used for lengths under 
20 ft. while the slabs 20 ft. long and over are of the T-section 
illustrated in the drawing. All slabs are made 6 ft. 6 in. 
wide, thus requiring two for each track and as the parapet 
is cast separately all the slabs are alike except those having 
ends carried on abutments without backwalls which must be 





View Underneath, Showing the T-Beam Construction 


provided with diaphragms to fill in the open space under 
the flanges of the T-slabs. 

The concrete is composed of 1-114-3 mixture, using sand 
and broken stone for the aggregate. About 300 Ib. of rein- 
forcing material is required per cubic yard of concrete and 
this is of medium open-hearth steel. The bars are usually 
ordered of the manufacturer to be delivered cut to required 
lengths and bent according to a detailed bending diagram, 
the bars being tagged with an ee mark. 
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the top of the slabs, a special sling is used which is carried 
by lifting rods passing through four 214-in. diameter holes 
(two near each end of slab) placed at such distance from 
the end as to be well clear of the bearing in order that tackle 
may be released when the slab is landed. 

We are indebted for the above information to J. M. R. 
Fairbairn, chief engineer, Canadian Pacific, Montreal, Que. 
P. B. Motley, engineer of bridges, was responsible for design. 


Shall the Crossing Alarm 
Whistle Be Modified ? 


By E. H. Hemus 
Assistant Claim Agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


O MEET the increased danger incident to the enormous 
number of high-speed automobiles now in use on our 
highways, it has been proposed to improve the whistle 

signal, to be given from the locomotive, with a view to more 
effectively safeguarding traffic at highway crossings. It has 
been suggested that it might be well to sound the whistle 
continuously from the whistling post to the crossing; but no 
practical operating officer sees any merit in that proposal. 
One thing certainly ought to be done and that is to comply 
strictly with the laws in every state; and enginemen should 
be required to familiarize themselves with the statutes. in 
each state in which they may have to run: Sounding the 
crossing signal twice, instead of once—that is to say, eight 
blasts instead of four—also would be but a partial remedy 
for the difficulty. The most direct and rational course would 
be to enforce with greater care the rules now in effect. 

The claim department should show the management just 
how many crossing accidents have occurred in each state 
traversed by the company’s lines, and this should be followed 
by checking up the enginemen to see how careful they are. 
Probably there are enginemen who are satisfied to do the 
minimum of duty; having blown the whistle to relax their 
vigilance. A fireman always tells you that he was putting 
in a fire at the time the accident occurred, so that he did not 
see anything; but firemen can be educated to take a more 
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Longitudinal Elevation and Cross Section of the Standard 35 ft. 4 in. Slabs Showing the Reinforcement 


Special attention is given to the bearings of the slabs on 
the substructures, these bearings being provided with steel 
bearing plates held in place on the cap or bridge seat by 
means of dowels. No connection is provided between the 
slabs and the bearing plates. 

For waterproofing, the top surface, ends, inside of the 
flanges and the underside and inside of coping blocks are 
covered with two coats of hot asphalt. The joints between 
slabs are caulked with oakum or other suitable fabric satu- 
rated with the asphalt. The usual practice is to erect the 
slabs by means of wrecking cranes. For all except the lighter 
slabs, which are fitted with lifting stirrups projecting from 


lively and human interest. Are your whistles properly tuned 
to give the best signal; and are you sure that the enginemen 
do not re-tune them, for reasons of their own? Locomotives 
might be equipped so that the fireman would have a whistle 
cord on his side of the cab; and then, in case of emergency, 
he could sound the whistle instantly. 

Finally, the claim department, knowing the causes of acci- 
dents at crossings should take care to see that all the lessons 
from such knowledge are thoroughly impressed on the minds 
of the officers who are in authority. 








*Abstract of a paper read before the 


Association of Railway Claim 
Agents at St. Louis, on May 19, 1921. 
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Edgar E. Clark Resigns from 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

RESIDENT HARDING announced on July 22 that he had 
Pp received the resignation of Chairman Edgar E. Clark 

as a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and had appointed to succeed him, Frederick I. Cox, of New 
Jersey, as a representative of the interests of the commercial 
travellers. Mr. Clark’s letter of resignation was dated July 
14 and seems to have been entirely unexpected. It gave as 
his reason that he had devoted as many years of his life to 
public service as he felt he could afford. Mr. Clark is to be 
associated with Wilbur La Roe, Jr., formerly chief examiner 
of the commission, in practice before the commission, and 
courts in interstate commerce matters, with office in 
Washington. 

Mr. Clark was the senior member of the commission, hav- 
ing been appointed by President Roosevelt in 1906, had 
served as chairman during 
the past year and had re- 
cently been re-elected chair- 
man for the new fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, on the 
motion of Commissioner Mc- 
Chord, who stood next in 
seniority. Mr. Clark has not 
been in the best of health for 
a long time and the duty of 
representing the commission 
as chairman has placed upon 
him an unusual strain dur- 
ing a period when the com- 
mission has had before it a 
task of tremendous magni- 
tude and has been under 
great pressure of many kinds. 

Mr. Clark enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the only 
man, in recent years, at least, 
to resign from the work of 
the commission to engage in 
private enterprise. Usually 
the commissioners have been 
reappointed upon the expira- 
tion of their terms, but some 
have not been reappointed. 
Commissioner Lane resigned 
to become Secretary of the 
Interior, Commissioner 
Knapp left it to become a 
judge of the Commerce Court 
and Commissioner Prouty re- 
signed to become director of the commission’s valuation 
work. Commissioner Clark’s term would not have expired 
until December 31, 1926. 

In the five months since his inauguration, President Hard- 
ing has now appointed five of the eleven members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. At the end of this year 
the terms of Commissioners Aitchison and Hall expire so 
that by that time he will have appointed a majority of the 
commission. The terms of Commissioners McChord and 
Eastman expire in 1922. 

Mr. Clark was originally appointed as a representative of 
the labor interests on the commission. He was then presi- 
dent of the Order of Railway Conductors and during the 
first few years of his connection with the commission he was 
on several occasions chosen as the representative of labor 
vrganizations in wage arbitration proceedings. During re- 


cent years, however, he has not been regarded as in any 
sense a representative of labor and in fact the organizations 
have made several efforts to obtain direct representation upon 
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the commission. 
experienced in the work of the commission Mr. Clark has 
been identified with practically all sides of the commission’s 
work and because of his fairness and ability has been gener- 
ally recognized as its strongest member. 

For the past two or three years particularly he has been 


As a practical railroad man and the most 


the chief spokesman of the commission in public. As chair- 
man of its legislative committee Mr. Clark represented the 
commission in the various hearings before congressional com- 
mittees while the work of formulating the Transportation 
Act was in progress and his influence in favor of some of the 
principal provisions of that act had much to do with com- 
manding an adequate support for them in both houses of 
Congress. 

As chairman of the commission since it was charged with 
the administration of the new law he has had a tremendous 
task in trying to translate into a working program the princi- 
ples laid down in the law, in the face both of wide differ- 
ences of opinion among some of the commissioners and of 
the most persistent sort of 
pressure from interests that 
were violently opposed to the 
principle of the act that gave 
the commission responsibility 
for the adequacy of the reve- 
nues of the carriers as well 
as for their reasonableness 
from the point of view of the 
shipper. He has stood out 
strongly against a policy of 
general rate reductions at a 
time when the President and 
several members of his cabi- 
net as well as many influen- 
tial members of Congress 
were openly urging such a 
policy. Remembering that 
the shippers generally a year 
ago told the cofmmission that 
they wanted better railroad 
service and were willing to 
pay for it he apparently has 
tried to take them at their 
word and he has been writing 
numerous letters to shippers, 
congressmen and others 
pointing out that the causes 
for the business depression 
lay far deeper than any ques- 
tion of freight rates. His 
strong stand that rate reduc- 
tions generally, as distin- 
guished from readjustments 
in special cases, could not be considered until the railroads 
had had an opportunity to reduce their cost of operation, has 
undoubtedly had a potent effect in preventing the administra- 
tion from being influenced more than it has by the clamor 
of several large groups of shippers for an immediate reduc- 
tion of rates. 

Chairman Clark has taken an active part in the recent 
conferences of the government officials on the plan for ex- 
pediting a settlement of the accounts between the railroads 
and the government for the period of federal control. 

His resignation is to become effective on August 31, or as 
soon as the appointment of his successor is confirmed. 

Mr. Clark was born February 18, 1856, at Lima, New 
York, and was in railroad service from 1874 to 1889 as a 
brakeman and conductor. From 1889 to 1890 he was vice- 
president of the Order of Railway Conductors and from 1890 
to 1906 he was president of the order. While in this position 
he was appointed by President Roosevelt as a member of the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission in 1902. He was ap- 
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pointed to the Commission, July 7, 1906, to fill one of the 
two new vacancies created by the Hepburn Act, which in- 
creased the membership from five to seven. He was reap- 
pointed at the expiration of his term on December 31, 1912, 
by President Taft, but his confirmation was delayed by the 
Senate along with other appointments, until after March 4, 
when he was reappointed by President Wilson. He was then 
elected chairman of the commission. He was again reap- 
pointed in 1919 by President Wilson and on March 8, 1920, 
he was elected chairman again for the term ending June 30, 
1921. 


The “DeWitt Clinton’”’ 
Moves Under Its Own Power 


HE LOCOMOTIVE DeWitt Clinton, and its three coaches, 
the historic New York Central passenger train, 


which for the past year has been on exhibition in 

the Grand Central Terminal, New York City, nas been taken 

to Chicagu to be exhibited at the “Pageani of Progress” on 
the Municipal Pier, from July 30 to August 14. 

For a short section of this journey the old locomotive was 
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years. It made a maximum speed of 30 miles an hour on 
its first trip; but as fired up for the present exhibition it 
has been moved at only about eight miles an hour. 


Coroner B. W. Dunn, chief inspector of the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives, in commenting on the suggestions for stopping leaks in 
tank cars, recently made by the- Committee on Freight Claim 
Prevention, Freight Claim Division, A. R. A., stated: 


“The proper action in the case of any leakage of inflammable 
liquid from a tank car is to transfer the contents, unless the 
leakage can be stopped by manipulation of the outlet valve or 
tightening of the outlet valve cap. When leaks cannot be stopped 
in this manner, plugging with oatmeal or other material may be 
advisable to undertake a short movement of the car, but such 
measures shculd not be adopted as a permanent repair, and any 
approval of the same should be handled in such a way as not 
to encourage this action except when absolutely necessary. 

“The use of oatmeal might be effective where there is a leakage 
of gasoline through a narrow crack or around the valve seat. 
Oatmeal may be considered a reasonably good substance, due to 
the fact that the material is rolled or crushed and not ground 
into a fine powder. The effectiveness of the method will depend 
upon the size and shape of the opening. It has also been sug- 





The “999” with the “DeWitt 


moved under its own power. For the rest of the trip the 
ancieiut train was carried on platform cars in a special! train 
drawn by locomotive No. 999, which was one of the notable 
engines built for the New York Central by William 
Buchanan, 20 years ago, when the Empire State Express 
and the Twentieth Century Limited express were irst 
making their reputations. The illustration of this special 
train on this page is from a photograph taken at Erie, Pa. 
The 999 has been remodeled, since it was in service on the 
main line, and during recent years it has hauled passenger 
trains on the Pennsylvania division. For this special trip 
the tender was again painted and decorated in the style 
which was familiar to passengers in 1893. 

The first trip made by the DeWitt Clinton with a pas- 
senger train was from Albany to Schenectady on August 9, 
1831, so that the exhibition at Chicago will mark the nine- 
tieth anniversary of the life of the locomotive. In its present 
condition the locomotive weighs 9,420 lb. and the tender 
5,340 lb. A standard New York Central Pacific type pas- 
senger locomotive, now in use, such as that shown in the 
illustration, weighs 276,000 lb., or about 11 times the weight 
of the entire train of 1831; though the gage of the track is 
the same now that it was then. 

The DeWitt Clinton continued in active service for 14 





Clinton” at Erie, Pennsylvania 


gested that plaster of Paris, mixed to a plastic mass, with water, 
might be rammed down over the point of leakage from inside or 
outside as may be most convenient. This will set hard in a few 
minutes.” 

















A Baldwin Decapod Leaving Manchuria, China, for Chita, 
Siberia 








An average on-time record of 92 per cent was made by 
the fast freight service of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville, between Indianapolis, Louisville and Chicago, during 
the months of May and June. 


The number of applications for employment has permitted 
the Chicago & Alton to restore its age restriction for new 
employees. No one over 45 years of age or under 21 will 
be employed hereafter, although during the labor shortage 
occasioned by the war this rule was waived. 


The Railroad Division of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers has elected the following Nominating Com- 
mittee to present nominations for next year: G. M. Basford, 
G. M. Basford Company, chairman; W. L. Bean, N. Y., N. H. 
& H., and Kenneth Rushton, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Texas Association of Claim Agents held a three-day 
session at El Paso, Tex., from July 14 to 17. Approximately 200 
members of the association were in attendance at the session, 
which concentrated on means of relieving heavy claims resulting 
from live stock losses on railroad right of ways in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and Arkansas. 


I. C. C. Decision in New England Divisions Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in a decision made public 
Thursday says that it can find no basis afforded for a valid pre- 
scription of divisions by it. It decides, however, that fair divisions 
cannot in many instances flow from the existing arrangements. 
It expects the roads to work out readjustments and report. 


A Correction 


In the Railway Age of July 2 (page 40), it was incorrectly 
reported that on the Illinois Central during the month of 
May, 92.2 per cent of the trains operated were on time, but 
as shown by the figures given, the percentage of trains on 
time should have been 99.2 per cent, or 13,451 trains main- 
taining a scheduled time out of 13,567 operated. 


Train Robbery on the Missouri Pacific 


Train No. 205 on the Missouri Pacific, running between 
Memphis, Tenn., and St. Louis, Mo., was held up near Van 
Dale, Ark., on the night of July 23, and the mail and ex- 
press cars were looted but it is reported that the robbers 
made away with but little money. The robbers are said to have 
been six in number and all armed with rifles. The loot was 
loaded into an automobile in which the robbers made their escape. 


Employers’ Associations Ask 
Permission to Testify Before Labor Board 


Telegrams were received by the Railroad Labor Board from 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the National 
Erectors’ Association and the National Founders’ Association 
on July 26, and the Employers Association of Chicago put in 
its request on July 27, petitioning the body and seeking to 
intervene in the Pennsylvania controversy with the shop craft 
labor union now before the Board. The associations seek to 
appear for a hearing on behalf of the public and in support of 
the open shop policy. 


Good Work in Freight Offices 


J. J. Hooper, general claim agent of the Southern Railway, 
publishes, in the Southern News Bulletin for July, a list of the 
names of agents whe have 100 per cent records in revising in- 
bound freight billing for some period of time which is not given. 
Mr. Hooper says that the agents whose names appear—two col- 
umns of small type—have made such progress in the work of 
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revising all inbound way bills that they now require only general 
supervision. Great progress is being made in reducing the num- 
ber of costly overcharges and undercharges by correct billing 
and proper care of tariff files. 


Unauthorized Strike on the Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis & Western 


Three hundred and two employees of the federated shop crafts 
of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western shops at Indianapolis 
walked out on an unauthorized strike on Friday night, July 22. 
The shop laborers refused to join the strikers and all the fore- 
men ~emained in service, taking the places of the mechanics. 
The road began hiring new men Saturday and on the following 
Wednesday morning had 320 men at work, with applications 
more than ample to fill all vacancies. A traffic of over 25 per 
cent above normal has been handled without delay during the 
strike. 


New Grade Crossing Law in Michigan 


Representatives of all steam and electric railroads and of county 
road commissions of the state of Michigan will meet in Lansing, 
Mich., this week, with the State Public Utilities Commission, 
to work out the application of the new law, which gives the 
utilities commission jurisdiction over grade crossings. The new 
law requires that signs at least 24 in. in diameter be placed 500 
to 600 ft. from every crossing, the highway department furnish- 
ing the posts and the railroads the signs. This work must be 
completed by May 18, 1922. The law further requires that all 
crossings shall be smooth and even and 16 ft. wide for 25 ft. on 
each side of the crossing. 


District Court Issues Decision in Stoker Suit 


The suit brought by the Mechanical Construction Company 
against the Locomotive Stoker Company for infringement of 
Patent No. 979,849 to William T. Hanna, was tried before 
Judge Thomson in the District Court of the United States 
for the Western District of Pennsylvania in February and 
March, 1921. The defendant denied infringement, alleged the 
invalidity of the patent, and by way of counterclaim alleged in- 
fringement by the plaintiff of Patent No. 1,130,443. The plaintiff 
in reply denied the validity of this patent or infringement thereof 
and asked that the counterclaim be dismissed. 

The claims of the Hanna patent covered the use of diverging 
channels in the distributor plates for the distribution of coal in 
the firebox. In this suit the decision states, “The claims in suit 
I find valid and infringed.” The counterclaim was based on a 
fuel receptacle below the firing floor, in regard to which the 
decision states, “I find that for the reason set forth in this 
opinion, defendant’s counter-claim should be dismissed.” 

The case has been appealed by the Locomotive Stoker Com- 
pany and it is expected that it will be heard by the Upper 
Court early in the October term. 


Wood Preservers’ Association Has 


Established Service Bureau 


The American Wood Preservers’ Association is establishing a 
service bureau to promote the use of treated timber and thereby 
conserve the forest resources of the country. This bureau will 
be prepared to furnish information concerning the uses to which 
treated timber may be applied economically, to answer inquiries 
regarding the relative durability of treated and untreated woods, 
and to supply other data concerning the use of timber treated 
with the standard preservatives, such as zinc chloride and creosote. 
Headquarters have been established at 10 S. La Salle street, 
Chicago, and P. R. Hicks, engineer in forest products of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis.. 
has been appointed secretary-manager. 
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Tentative Valuations Issued 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued tentative 
valuations giving the following figures for the final value: 


Kentwood, Greensburg & Southwestern, 1916...........+2..200- $138,834 
RII IIe ata crore. cao we sida earae 301s Oo Brseioile a pele wanie.e. 565,148 
ie ee Oe I, BO oo onic bse 5 ee eeben eben wo wees 39,758 
a ee rere 174,071 
ee ee ee 424,067 
Dallas Terminal Railway & Union Depot Co., 1915............. 1,187,810 
oa a0 aoe wooo rss cray ish 9:0 waitbegntertice Kierstapebiateaess 436,785 


Commas Tiscivie Strect Beiway, 1914... oc. i0:06:6:0i55s:seseweeves 151,163 


Fioonnd Tima & Wrmieaten,- 191G «og ov seie csc sewecaiswwewcs 641,864 
Pine Bia & Avimens Wives, 19S w. 55 osc. is cc eee eee cecwwisen 153,840 
nS i I sacs wins ON ee we adewaw seeenemen ern 5,298,582 
Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western, 1916........... keel wag ak 1,289,193 
di TRE TIO oo i Se bs CK GSteRe eres cens 676,408 
St. Jeinseiey & Lake Chaplain, 1916.6 0:0s:0.cecccescsarscses 2,924,120 
See Ae I TI inane occ csinseie- wen cceeareeecigintions 243,542 


Wage Reductions in Canada 


By a tentative agreement between the Railway Association 
of Canada and Division 4, Railway Employees Department, 
American Federation of Labor, the railway employees in the 
locomotive and car departments, as specified in wage agree- 
ment No. 4, will receive a decrease of 8 cents per hour, 
effective on July 16, 1921. It has also been agreed that 
promptly upon notice from either the Railway Association 
of Canada or Division No. 4, Railway Employees Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor, to the other, repre- 
sentatives of both will confer further and that except as may 
be otherwise mutually arranged, any rates and conditions 
finally agreed upon will be effective as of July 16, 1921. At 
that time any necessary adjustments will be made accord- 
ingly, provided, however, that any such adjustments will not 
operate to bring about any reclaim from employees of any 
amount which may have been paid to them pursuant to the 
terms of the above tentative agreement. 

A similar agreement with United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers has resulted in 
tentative reductions, effective the same date, as follows: all 
maintenance of way foremen and signal construction foremen, 80 
cents per day; carpenters and other skilled workmen, 10 cents 
per hour; track laborers, crossing watchmen, bridge tenders and 
others laborers, 8% cents; signal maintainers, 8 cents; signal help- 
ers and helpers of maintenance mechanics, 7 cents; roundhouse 
laborers and ash pit men, 10 cents; pumpmen, $17.34 per month; 
signal men at interlocked crossings, $12.24. 


Program for the Roadmasters’ Convention 


The tentative program for the convention of the Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association, which will be held at the 
Auditorium Hotel in Chicago on September 20-22 inclusive, has 
been definitely arranged as follows: 

TuespaAy Morninc, SEPTEMBER 20 
m.* Convention called to order. 
Opening business, president’s address, etc. 
Committee report: “The Construction and Mainte- 
nance of Railroad Crossings”; D. O. Hearn, road- 
master, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, Joliet, Ill., chair- 
man. 


10:00 a. 
11:00 a. m. 


TuEspDAY AFTERNOON 

Paper: “Results Obtained from the Use of Treated 
Ties”; J. H. Waterman, superintendent, timber 
preservation, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Gales- 
burg, II. 

Committee report: “The Most Economical Method 
of Handling and Renewing Cross and Switch 
Ties”; E. P. Hawkins, division engineer, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Wichita, Kan., chairman. 

WEDNESDAY MorNING, SEPTEMBER 21 

Committee report: “Methods of Stimulating Ri- 
valry Among Track Forces”; George T. Koontz, 
roadmaster, Delaware & Hudson, Carbondale, Pa., 
chairman. 

Paper: “The Budget System as Applied to Track 
Work”; C. A. Morse, chief engineer, Chicago, 

Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago. 
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3:00 p. m. 


9:30 a. m. 


11:60 a. m. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Committee report: “The Classification and Dis- 
tribution of Second Hand Rail”; L. E. Dale, su- 
pervisor, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., chair- 
man. 

Committee report: “The Records and Accounts of 
a Roadmaster’s Office’; F. J. Meyer, assistant 
engineer, New York, Ontario & Western, Middle- 
town, N. Y., chairman. 

Annual dinner of the Roadmasters’ & Maintenance 
of Way Association and the Track Supply Asso- 
ciation. 


2:00 p. m. 


3:00 p. m. 


6:30 p. m. 


THURSDAY MorNING, SEPTEMBER 22 


Paper: “The String Lining of Curves—Methods 
and Results’; H. L. Pierce, supervisor, Pennsyl- 
vania, Cresson, Pa. 

Business session, including election of officers, etc. 


9:30 a. m. 


10:15 a. m. 


THuRSDAY AFTERNOON 


Arrangements are being made for a visit to some interesting op- 
erations of value to maintenance men. 


Chamber of Commerce Appoints 
Transportation Committees 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has appointed . 
two committees to deal with transportation questions during the 
ensuing year. One is a committee to act for the Chamber’s de- 
partment of transportation and commerce and the other is a special 
railroad committee. 

The members of the regular departmental committee are: 
Howard Elliott, chairman of the board of directors of the Northern 
Pacific, chairman; L. B. Stillwell, consulting engineer, New 
York; E. O. Edgerton, San Francisco; George A. Post, president 
of the Hudson River Bridge Corporation, New York; W. W. 
Salmon, president of the General Railway Signal Company, 
Rochester, New York; H. H. Raymond, New York; J. M. 
Whitsitt, Charleston, S. C.; A. J. Brosseau, New York; P. H. 
Gadsen, Philadelphia; D. Fiske, Minneapolis; B. F. Cresson, Jr., 
New York; J. J. Carty, vice-president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, New York; and L. Teter, Chicago. 

The members of the special railroad committee are: George A. 
Post, chairman; T. C. Powell, vice-president of the Erie; H. A. 
Wheeler, vice-president of the Union Trust Company, Chicago; 
G. W. Simmons, St. Louis; W. W. Salmon, Rochester; A. W. 
Smith, general counsel of the Railroad Administration; Emory R. 
Johnson, Dean of the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; C. E. Lee, East Orange, N. J.; F. C. Dillard, Sher- 
man, Tex.; W. S. Dickey, president of the Kansas City & Missouri 
River Navigation Company. 

The Chamber’s transportation department was organized re- 
cently with J. R. Bibbins as its manager. The committee will 
deal with transportation in all its forms and will take up the 
following subjects: 

‘1. Railroads—Further study of financial resources, consolidation 
and efficiency, with the object of making them self-sustaining, 
with adequate service to the public. 

2. Marine Transportation, both lake and ocean—The problems 
of the American merchant marine and proper relation to foreign 
competition. 

3. Terminals and Ports—Intensive study of operating unifica- 
tion to secure a more efficient trans-shipment machine. 

4. Electric Railways—The fare situation and ways and means 
for securing a ‘self-supporting agency of essential public service. 

5. Highways—Economic analysis of the problem of highway 
transport in relation to other agencies, and the proper public 
subsidy therefor. 

6. Waterways—Economic analysis showing the true position of 
waterways as a natural resource, as yet largely undeveloped. 

7. Communications—Encouragement of adequate development 
for needs of business, especially in connection with foreign 
countries. 

8. Postal and Express—The problem of transportation of the 
mails upon an economic basis. 

9. Air Transport—The codification of laws and regulations to 
promote safety and encourage aeronautical development with the 
maximum rapidity. 
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Freight rates on export grain from points in Lllinois to New 
Orleans, La., were reduced 3 cents per 100 Ib. by the Illinois 
Central on August 1]. 


New facilities that will permit the icing of two 55-car trains 
at one time have just been placed in operation at Sparks, Nev., 
by the Pacific Fruit Express Company. Similar improvements 
have been made recently at Carlin, Nev., and Ogden, Utah. 


The Mississippi section of the government barge line has car- 
ried or booked for delivery on downstream barges, this month, 
50,000 tons of freight, more than three times the tonnage handled 
in July, 1920. Over half of the total is grain, which is princi- 
pally wheat. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized the 
roads carrying lake coal to extend the 28 cent reduction in 
the rates on coal transshipped from lower to upper lake 
ports to apply to Chicago and certain other points not 
covered in the original tariff. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has restored the stop-over privileges on 
through tickets which were discontinued when the government 
took control of the railroads in 1919. The list of 31 points at 
which the stop-over is allowed (ten days) includes the principal 
cities and summer resorts on the company’s lines. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, 
the St. Louis-San Francisco and the Kansas City Southern 
have agreed to give American Legionnaires attending the 
third annual convention at Kansas City, Mo., from October 
31 to November 2, a special rate of 1 cent a mile. 


Representatives of the utilities commissions of 14 states west 
of the Mississippi river met in Chicago on July 20, to perfect a 
petition to the Interstate Commerce Commission to reduce rates 
on hay, grain and grain products 35 per cent, or to the basis in 
effect prior to August 26, 1920. The commission has set August 
15 as the date tor hearing arguments for rate readjustments and 
this case will come up at that time. 


Farm Bureau Asks Lower Freight Rates 


The American Farm Bureau Federation has prepared a 
memorial to be sent to the President, members of Congress and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission asking for a reduction of 
freight rates on the “basic necessaries of life.” The memorial 
criticizes Section 15-a of the Transportation act as the cause for 
the high rates and urges its repeal, apparently on the theory 
that such a step would in some way affect the rate situation. 


Georgia Peaches and Melons 


Shipments of peaches and watermelons from Georgia this sea- 
son have surpassed all previous records, disproving the predic- 
tions that the crops would rot in the fields because of high freight 
rates. The Fruit Growers’ Express reports that up to July 23, 
10,264 cars of peaches had been shipped from Georgia. The 
total movement for 1920, according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was 5,663 cars. Up to July 17, 10,110 cars of 
watermelons had been shipped from Georgia, as compared with 
5,258 for the same period last year, and 11,103 for the total 1920 
movement. Prices received for both peaches and watermelons 
have yielded the growers good returns. 

Favorable weather conditions, improved transportation and 
icing facilities, and better marketing methods have all contributed 
to the satisfactory results obtained. The yields of both peaches 
and watermelons went far ahead of the railways’ estimates, but 
there was an ample supply of refrigerator cars for the peaches and 
of ventilators for the watermelons. The Atlantic Coal and Ice 


Corporation was called on to furnish 100,000 tons of ice for the 
peaches. 

The Georgia peach growers, for years, and now the water- 
melon growers, have co-operative marketing associations which 
have had a great part in securing the good prices which have 
been received. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, on petition of the IIli- 
nois railroads, has ordered an investigation to determine whether 
the intrastate rates on railroad cross ties in Illinois are discrimi- 
natory against interstate commerce. 


The commission has issued a decision holding that pro- 
posed class rates between points in Kansas and points in 
Oklahoma; between points in Kansas and Oklahoma and 
points in Texas; between points in Texas, on the one hand 
and points in Arkansas and in Louisiana, and Memphis, Vicks- 
burg and Natchez, on the other; and between points in Okla- 
homa on interstate traffic, filed by the railroads in extension 
of the Memphis-Southwestern scale, are not justified. The 
tariffs under suspension were ordered cancelled without 
prejudice to the filing of tariffs in conformity with the find- 
ings of the report. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has rendered a decision 
on a complaint filed by the Railroad Commissioners of Florida, 
attacking the line-haul rates and refrigeration charges on citrus 
fruits and vegetables from Florida producing points to various 
interstate destinations, in which it is held that the aggregate charges 
are not unreasonable, except (1) that the line-haul charges on 
vegetables, except celery, under refrigeration, are unreasonable 
in that they do not provide in those instances where a lower 
minimum and higher rate apply than under ventilation for the 
alternative application of the same rate and minimum as under 
ventilation, and (2) that the refrigeration charges on fruits and 
vegetables are unreasonable in that they are based on an ex- 
cessive quantity of ice. Carriers are directed to revise their 
tariffs in accordance with the conclusions of the Commission. 
The rates considered were those in effect prior to the general 
advance last year. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has* rendered its de- 
cision on the complaints filed by the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association and the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
in which it finds that the practice of the railroads in permitting 
the meat packers to load certain articles of groceries in their 
peddler and branch-house cars is not shown to result in undue 
prejudice to complainants or unduly to prefer the packers. The 
various peddler car rates and rules are not shown to be un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial, except that the mileage scale 
of rates applicable on packing house products in peddler cars in 
southwestern territory are found to be unduly prejudicial to 
complainants and unduly preferential of the meat packers insofar 
as it applies on lard substitutes, cottonseed cooking oil, peanut 
cooking oil, corn cooking oil, soya-bean cooking oil, canned 
meats, canned soups, chicken tamale, chili con carne, spaghetti- 
meat chili, and canned meats with vegetable ingredients. Various 
rules applicable on mixed carloads of fresh meats and packing- 
house products are found unjust, unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial, and reasonable, and uniform mixing rules are pre- 
scribed for the future. 


Mail Pay Petition Denied 


The commission has denied a petition of the railroads for an 
interpretation of Section 9 of the mail pay order so as to mak« 
application of separate compensation for side, terminal and 
transfer service retroactively to the period November 1, 1916, 
to March 1, 1920, and for a ruling making application of the 
minimum annual payment provided in the proviso to Paragraph 
2 of Section 3 of the order to the routes as shown in the state- 
ment and comprehensive plan of the postmaster general sub- 
mitted to the commission. 

The commission orders, however, that the 25 per cent increas¢ 
in rates from January 1, 1918, specified in Section 3 of the 
order be made applicable to the minimum payment of $50 per 
mile per annum named in the proviso to Section 3 of the order. 
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State Commissions 


The Louisiana Public Service Commission 


By the adoption of a new constitution the state of Louisiana 

has abolished the state railroad commission; and the commis- 
sioners, Shelby Taylor, John T. Michel and H. P. Long now 
constitute the Public Service Commission; and they have au- 
thority over all common carriers, street railroads, public utilities, 
boats and canals, except irrigation canals. 
* The new commission has issued an order continuing in effect 
all of the rates and regulations of the former commission until 
further orders. Street railways and other concerns now being 
brought under commission regulation for the first time are or- 
dered to publish tariffs and file copies by July 31. The same order 
gives in brief form the requirements of the law in relation to 
rates, undue discrimination, etc. The provision allowing free 
transportation of property for state or municipal governments 
indicates that this applies only where the said government is “the 
direct beneficiary” of the reduced rate. No authority for re- 
ductions in transportation rates will be granted on account of 
merely potential water competition. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Frederick I. Cox, of New Jersey, was on July 22 nominated 
by the President as a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in place of Edgar E. Clark, whose resignation 
takes effect on August 
31. Mr. Cox is a silk 
salesman, for many 
years connected with 
Belding Brothers and 
Company, manufac- 
turers, of New York 
City, and his appoint- 
ment is made on the 
recommendation of the 
National Council of 
Traveling Men’s Asso- 
ciation, endorsed by 
Senator Frelinghuysen, 
of New Jersey. This 
association conducted a 
campaign in behalf of 
Mr. Cox last April, 
when the President 
made the appointments 
called for under the 
law enlarging the Com- 
mission. Mr. Cox was 
born on May 25, 1870, at Rockaway, N. J., and now resides 
at East Orange, N. J. He has been in mercantile pursuits 
throughout his business life. His appointment is for a term 
expiring on December 31, 1926. 
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Court News 


Court Approves Reduction of Wages Below 
Scale Fixed by Labor Board 


The federal district court for the Eastern District of Arkansas 
holds that, in view of the Fifth Amendment to the federal Con- 
stitution, a receiver of a railroad, operated before and after his 
appointment at a continuous loss, the gross earnings being in- 
sufficient to pay operating expenses, and where money can no 
longer be borrowed on the receiver’s certificates, may be authorized 
to reduce the wages of the employees below the scale fixed by 
the United States Railroad Labor Board in its decision No. 2, 
which became effective May 1, 1920, without being subject to 
punishment under section 312 of the Transportation Act. The 
court holds that to require the railroads to continue in business 
at a loss is beyond the power of Congress or a state, citing 
Brooks-Scanlon Co. v. Railroad Commission of Louisiana, 251 
U. S. 396, 40 Sup. Ct. 183, 64 L. Ed. 323, reaffirmed in Bullock v. 
State of Florida, 254 U. S—St. Louis Union Trust Co. v. 
Missouri & N. A., 270 Fed. 796. 
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New Line to Connect French and Italian Railways 


The French parliament has just voted $12,400,000, accord- 
ing to the Times (London) Engineering Supplement, to unite 
the railways of France and Italy by a line from Nice to 
Cuneo. The Italian part of the line has been in operation 
for a number of years but of the 36 miles of line in France 
little has been done but the construction of two important 
tunnels, one 334 miles in length and the other 2% miles. It 
is not expected that the line will be completed until some 
time in 1925. 


Tientsin-Pukow Railway Developments 


The increase in traffic at the Pukow terminal of the Tientsin- 
Pukow Railway necessitates the addition of further floating 
wharves (on the Yangtze river across from Nanking) and the 
repair of those put in use 10 years ago. About $50,114 will be 
spent for the entire work, according to Consul John K. Davis. 
A new power plant is to be erected at Pukow, to be corhpleted 
in two years. It will supply the city and port with light and 
power for the Puchen shops, the current to be transmitted to 
Puchen at 6,600 volts. The maximum power of the plant is 
stated at 3,000 kilowatts. The cost is estimated to be $237,384. 


Belgian Operating and Construction 


Company Changes Name 


The General Light Railway Company of Belgium (Compagnie 
Générale de Chemins de Fer Secondaires) has announced that 
henceforth it will be known as the Belgian Railway and Enter- 
prise Company (Compagnie Belge de Chemins de Fer et d’Enter- 
prises). The reason given for the change is that the company 
in departing more and more from the construction of narrow gage 
lines and tramways and is devoting itself to standard gage lines 
and to various construction projects. The old name it was felt 
was misleading and prejudicial to the best interests of the com- 
pany. 


Spectacular Train Robbery in France 


A night express train from Paris bound for Marseilles was, 
according to a Paris dispatch to the New York Herald, held 
up by bandits on the night of June 24 and the passengers 
robbed of money and goods valued at approximately $20,000. 
The robbers, all heavily armed, who boarded the train at a 
regular stop, began relieving the passengers of their valuables 
while the train was in motion in the neighborhood of Dijon. 
When they had finished their work they pulled the bell cord 
and when the train slowed down left the train for a waiting 
automobile and made their escape. One passenger was killed 
and another wounded when they made a show of resistance. 


Contract for Chilean Electrification 


A newspaper report dated July 20 stated that the directors 
of the Chilean State Railways had decided to accept the bid 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company for 
the electrification of a section of the state railways. 

A later report, issued by the Wall Street Journal, states 
that the contract which was awarded to the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company is contingent upon certain financial 
reservations which have not yet been accepted by that company. 
The report further states it is understood that the Chilean 
government has not yet found a means of financing the project, 
and the inference is that it is a condition of the contract 
that the company shall assist the government in arranging the 
financing, or shall accept bonds in payment and thereby be 
obliged to find a syndicate here or elsewhere to buy those bonds. 

The contract involves the electrification of the line between 
Santiago and Valparaiso and the connection with the Trans- 
Andine line, from the junction with the Santiago-Valparaiso 
line, to Los Andes. The work will involve 200 route miles and 
the contract will amount to between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000. 
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Car Orders and Deliveries in June 


In presenting in these columns the figures of deliveries of 
freight cars for domestic service in May, attention was called to 
the fact that deliveries were “returning to the low level which 
characterized the first half of 1920.” The deliveries in June de- 
clined to 2,245—a figure lower than that of any month in 1920 ex- 
cepting April (when the total was 2,127) and lower than that of 
any previous month in the current year. 

The deliveries of freight cars for foreign service totaled 413, 
lower than any such total for any month of 1920 or thus far in 
1921. Passenger car deliveries for domestic service, on the other 
hand, increased to 159 for June over the May figure of 138. In- 
deed the June total is greater than that of any month in 1920 
or thus far in 1921. 

Freight cars on order and undelivered at the end of June 
totaled 12,149 for domestic and 3,711 for foreign service—com- 
paring with similar figures of 13,890 and 3,559 for May. Domestic 
freight cars repaired during June totaled 2,939 as against 3,250 
in May. The cars for repair on order and undelivered, however, 
rose from 12,308 at the end of May to 13,752 at the end of June. 

The summary for June, as prepared by the Railway Car Manu- 
facturers Association from the reports of 26 car building com- 
panies, follows: 

New Cars Delivered 


; Domestic Foreign 
ID ak i died wc le'g. Widen areas wis x ah aid ea kein ee \ 413 
ND anc gxk 40 ceianesadeseanecnswades 4 
On Order and Undelivered 
a Total 
I <i nc a edwsdbake+eeteanueeeesnens 12,149 3,711 15,860 
SONI coh Ab Sk fucs ch ache Sal noo wha aKa Gira 291 52 343 
Car Repairs 
EE, cv crtehiebsacend tne erecevkiaeenbetewewnwans 2,939 
Ce Oe GND WNTINEOOE FOS DOisic cc ciciscce ce desveveseseccces 13,752 
Locomotives 


THe New York CENTRAL and subsidiary lines will receive bids 
on August 2. for the general repairs of 50 locomotives. 


Freight Cars 


THE KaTANGA RatLway (Africa) has placed orders with 
Belgium car builders for 6C gondola cars. 


Tue LenicGH & NEW ENGLAND is having repairs made to 300 
box cars at the shops of the Middletown Car Company, Middle- 
town, Pa. 


THE RussIANn Soviet GOVERNMENT, according to a dispatch from 
Montreal, Que., July 19, has given the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company, Ltd., a $2,000,000 order for 500, 50-ton tank cars. 


THe DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has given contracts 
for the repair of box cars to the Magor Car Company for 500, 


to the Buffalo Steel Car Company 500, and the American Car 


& Foundry Company 500. 


BurraLo, RocHester & PITTsBURGH reported in the Railway 
Age of July 23, as asking for prices on the repair of from 500 
to 1,000 freight cars, will make repairs to a total of 2,000 30-ton 
wooden box cars. ‘The company has given a contract to the 
Buffalo Steel Car Company for repairs to 500, 50-ton hopper 
cars. 


THE New York CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age of 
July 1, as asking for prices on the repair of 1,000 steel hopper, 
or gondola cars of 50 tons capacity has given contracts for the 
repair of freight cars as follows: For the New York Central, 
500 box cars to the Ryan Car Company; 500 box cars to Streator 
Car Company; 500 box cars to Standard Steel Car Company; 
500 hopper cars to American Car & Foundry Company, and 
500 hopper cars to Buffalo Steel Car Company. For the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, 500 box cars to Pressed Steel Car Company 
and 1,000 hopper cars to Standard Steel Car Company. For 
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the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 500 general 
service cars and 500 hopper cars to American Car & Foundry 
Company. For the Michigan Central, 500 box cars to the 
Illinois Car & Manufacturing Company, and for the Lake Erie & 
Western, 500 box cars to Haskell & Barker Car Company. 


Iron and Steel 


THE MissourrI PaciFic is inquiring for two 100-ft. deck turn- 
tables weighing 175 tons each. 


Tue Missourr Paciric has placed an order with the Lincoln 
Steel & Forge Company, St. Louis, Mo., for 500 steel underframes. 


The Mississipp1 CENTRAL is in the market for two 100 ft. 
second-hand steel bridge spans, designed for Cooper E-40 loading. 


Tue U. S. GoveERNMENT RIveR TERMINAL at St. Louis, Mo., 
has let 150 tons of structural material to the St. Louis Structural 
Steel Company. 


Mitsur & Company, New York, has ordered from the United 
States Steel Products Company, 700 tons of 80-lb. rail and ac- 
cessories for use on the South Manchuria Railway. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has ordered 1,225 tons of 
steel from the Morava Construction Company, for use in the re- 
construction of the elevator at Irondale, Ill., recently injured in 
an explosion. 


Machinery and Tools 


THE CENTRAL oF Georcta has ordered a driving wheel lathe and 
some smaller lathes from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. The 
company has also placed an order for car wheel lathes and boring 
mills. 


THE Cuicaco, BurLtincton & Quincy will receive bids until 
12 o’clock noon, August 5, for machinery for the electrical 
operation, including the end lift reduction gearing, for the Burling- 
ton, Ia., drawbridge. 


Miscellaneous . 


THe CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY will receive bids until 12 o'clock 
noon, August 2, for the work of repairing, rebuilding, etc., of 
its marine equipment, for the period of one year from August 2, 
1921, to August 2, 1922. 


THE Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy will receive. bids until 
12 o’clock noon, August 5, for 400,000 standard double punched 
steel tie plates. The company received bids July 29, for 800 
spools of galvanized barbed wire fencing, 350 kegs 7-D, 100 
kegs 8-D, 49 kegs 16-D, and 85 kegs 20-D cement-coated 
heavy barbed car nails. 


THe NorroLK & WESTERN will receive bids until 12 o'clock 
noon, August 10, at Roanoke, Va., for: Parts for electrical ap- 
paratus; repairs to electrical apparatus; 75 billets of welding 
steel; 12,000 lb. spring steel; 110,000 Ib. soft steel bars; 80,000 Ib. 
steel shapes and for its requirements of locomotive driving wheel 
and truck tires for the months of July to September, 1921, both 
inclusive. 


Signaling 


THe Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy will receive bids until 
12 o’clock noon, August 1, at Chicago, IIll., for two 3-track signal 
bridges. 


Trade Publications 


STEAM Jet AsH Conveyors.—The Conveyors Corporation of 
America, Chicago, has recently issued a booklet entitled “The 
Proof of the Pudding,” which contains reproductions of 70 letters 
regarding the service obtained with American steam ash con- 
veyors. The list of users who commend this device includes 
several prominent railroads. 
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M. J. O’Connor has been appointed general sales manager 
of the Gary Industrial Paint Company, with headquarters at 
20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


The Oxweld Acetylene Company, Newark, N. J., has re- 
moved the offices of its foreign sales department from Newark 
to 30 East Forty-second street, New York City. 


The Webster & Perks Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
has sold the grinding and polishing stand and accessory de- 
partment, of its business, to the Hill-Curtis Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


The Schaffer Engineering & Equipment Company an- 
nounces the combining of its administrative, sales and manu- 
facturing departments in its new general offices at 2828 
Smallman street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Sullivan Machinery Company has moved its Cleveland, 
Ohio, offices from the Park building to Room 824, Kirby 
building. The company has also established a new supply 
depot and service station at Seventh avenue and Thirteenth 
street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


The Allied Machinery Company of America, 51 Chambers 
street, New York City, with offices in all the large countries 
of the world has been appointed foreign representative 
in all countries except the United States and Canada for the 
Universal Crane Company, Cleveland, O. 


A. M. Castle & Co., Chicago, has started work on the 
construction of a new steel warehouse at Blackhawk and 
North Branch streets, Chicago. The building will be 211 ft. 
by 232 ft. of fireproof construction. The west end of the 
building for 75 feet is to be two stories in height and the 
second floor will provide office space 75 ft. by 211 ft. for 
the general offices of the company. 


Charles S. Pflasterer has resigned as assistant manager, 
railroad sales department of the National Carbon Company, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, to become railroad sales manager of 
the Twin Dry Cell Bat- 
tery Company, with of- 
fice at Cleveland. Mr. 
Pflasterer was born in 
Allegheny, Pa., in 1875. 
After spending two 
years in the steel mills 
at Braddock, Pa., he be- 
came connected with 
the Union Switch & 
Signal Company, Swiss- 
vale, Pa., in 1891 as a 
laborer. In 1893 he en- 
tered the employ of 
the Johnson Railroad 
Signal Company, Chi- 
cago, and from 1894 to 
1901 was connected 
successively with va- 
rious signal companies, 
the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, the Chicago Elevated Railways and the Chicago 
Great Western. In 1901, he was appointed interlocking foré- 
man on the Union Pacific at Omaha, Neb. From 1901 to 
1908, he was successively signal foreman, general signal fore- 
man, superintendent of construction, general signal inspector 
and assistant signal engineer, and in 1909, was appointed 
assistant signal engineer of the Oregon Short Line, with 
headquarters at Ogden, Utah. In 1911, he became connected 
with the National Carbon Company, Inc., in charge of the 
caustic soda primary battery department. In October, 1919, 
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he was appointed eastern manager of the railroad sales de- 
partment at Cleveland and now resigns as assistant manager 
of the railroad sales department of the National Carbon Com- 
pany, Inc., to become railroad sales manager of the Twin 
Dry Cell Battery Company, as above noted. 


A slack adjuster constructed along new lines applicable to both 
freight and passenger cars has recently been developed by a 
Swedish inventor, A. R. Djurson. The Djurson adjuster, which 
is built for the European market by Actiebolaget Bromsregulator, 
Stockholm, Sweden, has found extended use on the continent. It 
is now being introduced in this country and will be handled by 
the firm of Hamilton & Hansell, Inc., Park Row building, 
New York. 


Sidney G. Johnson, formerly vice-president and director 
of the General Railway Signal Company, has been made 
assistant to president of the Chicago Railway Signal & Supply 
Company, Chicago. Mr. 
Johnson’s headquarters 
are at 30 Church Street, 
New York City, and he 
will continue also as 
sales representative of 
the Signal Accessories 
Corporation, Utica, N.. 
Y., and for the Hazard 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Mr. Johnson was born 
in 1874, in Eccles, Lan- 
cashire, England. At 
the age of 12 he came 
to America and went to 
Swissvale, where his 
father, Henry Johnson, 
was works manager of 
the Union Switch & 
Signal Company. About 
a year later he went to 
Rahway, N. J., where 
the Johnson Railroad Signal Company had been established, 
and during vacations he worked in the shops and drawing 
office. He attended a preparatory school and for two years 
after leaving school he worked in the construction gang ‘of 
the Johnson Railroad Signal Company. He later served 
with the construction forces of the Union Switch & Signal 
Company for a year. In 1896, when the Standard Railway 
Signal Company was organized, with his father as president, 
he was made signal engineer and had charge of the locking 
and dog sheets, making estimates, etc. When the company 
went to Troy he went with it; but, after the Trojan Car 
Coupler Company’s interests took hold, his father left the 
Standard and he followed him after a few months and went 
with the Union Switch & Signal Company in 1899, in the 
New York office. Shortly afterward he was appointed engi- 
neer of construction for the eastern district and later was 
for two years at Swissvale as signal engineer in charge of 
the estimating department. He then went to New York 
and had charge of installing the signal system on the Inter- 
borough and of other large installations put in at that time. 
When the Interborough work was finished he was made 
eastern manager, in charge of sales and construction. About 
1910 he was appointed general sales manager, and in March, 
1914, became vice-president in charge of sales and engineer- 
ing. The following July he left the service of the Union 
Switch & Signal Company to go to the General Railway 
Signal Company as assistant to the president, and in August 
1914, became a vice-president and director of the latter com- 
pany, from which position he resigned in July, 1920. 


E. W. Crellin, president of the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has retired, effective July 15, and 
W. H. Jackson, secretary and treasurer, has been elected to 
succeed him at the same time; P. E. Guibert and W. W. 
Hendrix have been elected vice-presidents, and George A. 
Smith, secretary and treasurer. A. C. Pearsall has been 
appointed general manager of the Des Moines, Ia., branch, 
succeeding Mr. Smith, who has gone to Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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American Raitway Express.—This company has awarded 
a contract to the St. John Company, Miami, I'la., for the erec- 
tion of a concrete block express office at Miami, Fla., to cost 
approximately $15,000, The building will be 50 ft. by 150 ft. 
and one story in height. 


AHUKINI TERMINAL & RaiLway Company.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a certificate authorizing this 
company to construct a line in the district of Puna, Island of 
Kauai, Territory of Hawaii, extending from a point near Anahola 
Bay to Ahukini Landing on Hanamaulu Bay, approximately 16 
miles. 


Arcuison, Topeka & SANTA le.—This company is receiving 
bids for the construction of an addition to its power plant at 
Albuquerque, N. M., to cost about $150,000, 


Cuicaco, Burtincron & Quincy.—This company has awarded 
a contract to B. J. Martin, Billings, Mont., for the construction 
of an addition to its power plant at Sheridan, Wyo. 


Cuicaco & North Western.—This company contemplates the 
construction of a new icing plant at Clinton, la., to cost about 


$50,000. 


Cuicaco UNion Station.—This company, which was noted in 
the Railway Age of July 2 (page 42), as accepting bids for grad- 
ing the new station site between Madison and Adams streets, 
has awarded the contract for this work to W, J. Newman & Com- 
pany, Chicago, 


Cuicaco UNion Station,—This company will shortly accept 
bids for the construction of the substructure of the Madison street 
viaduct, Chicago. The company will also shortly accept bids for 
widening the second link of Canal street, between Jackson and 
Van 

ILLinots CENTRAL,—This company awarded the contract 
for a new brick passenger station at Speedway, IIL, with dimen- 
sions of 22 ft. by OO it., to Ellington-Miller, Chicago, 


Buren streets. 


has 


[Luinois CENTRAL..-This company has awarded a contract to 
Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, for the construction of a 
switchmen’s office and general yard office at Clinton, IIL, to cost 
about $25,000, 


Missourt Paciric.—This 
Joseph EK. Nelson & Sons, improvements to the 
terminal facilities at Hoisington, Kan., including the installation 
of a new 100 ft. turntable and an extension to its yards. 


SEABOARD Air LINE, company has awarded a contract 
to the Elliott Building Company, Hickory, N. C., for the erec- 
tion of a brick station with necessary sheds, platforms, etc., at 
Chester, S. C. 


company has awarded a contract to 


Chicago, for 


This 


Sr. Louts-SAN FRANCIscO.—This company contemplates the con- 
struction of a new freight and passenger station at Fayetteville, 
Ark., to cost about $70,000. 


A Paid Technical Course Offered 
To High School Graduates 


TECHNICAL TRAINING, six hours a week, is offered by the West- 
ern Electric Company, in a special free course, to a limited num- 
ber of its employees who are this year’s high school graduates. 
These young men will be developed for positions of responsibility 
in the laboratories and drafting divisions of the company’s engi- 
neering department. The new course is divided into three units, 
each requiring a year for completion. It covers the fundamental 
principles of physics and mathematics and their use in the field 
of telephony. The instruction will be given on company time 
within the regular hours of employment, but the students will be 
required to do ‘considerable study and preparation at home. The 
salaries of the young men will be readjusted twice a year and 
will be based upon their records in the classroom and their pro- 
ficiency in their duties. The only expense will be that for the 


purchase of standard textbooks. 





Americus & ATLANTIC.—Asks Authority to Issue Securities. 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commi 
sion for authority to issue $150,000 of capital stock and $120,000 
or 50-year 6 per cent bonds. It is proposed to use $115,750 of 
the proceeds of the stock to purchase a railroad, extending for 
15 miles from Mata, Ga., which it is proposed later to extend to 
Americus, Ga. 


Boston & Maine.—Authorized to Abandon Branch Line—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has issued certificates authoriz 
ing the abandonment of a branch line from Bethlehem Junction to 
Profile House, Grafton county, New Hampshire, about 9 miles, 
and another branch from Cherry Mountain to Jefferson, N. H., 
3.5 miles. The certificate was asked on the ground that the 
competition of automobiles had reduced the traffic to practically 
nothing. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHI0,—Authorized to Issue Bonds.—This com- 
pany has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion to nominally issue $8,539,238 of first lien and improvement 
20-year bonds in respect of expenditures made for refunding and 
construction and to pledge $6,674,000 of the bonds as collateral 
for a loan from the United States. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Asks Authority to Pledge 
Bonds.—Application has been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to pledge $8,364,000 of first and re 
funding mortgage gold bonds as security for short term loans. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—Stock and 
Segregation of Coal Properties Approved. The Stoc kholders on 
July 21 approved the increase of $45,000,000 in the company’ 
capital stock, as was authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission in its decision outlined in the Kailway Age, \pril 
22, 1921, page 995. Approval was also given to the plan for 
segregating the coal properties by their sale to the Glen Alden 
Company, for $60,000,000 of the latter’s 4 per cent and 
See Railway Age, issue of May 20, 1921, page 1192. 


The contract for the sale of the ccal properties calls on the Glen Alden ¢ 


Increase 


issue ol 


be nds 
notes, 


pany to establish 2 sinking fund of $1,500,000 annually, beginning Septen 
1, 1926, to be continued until the $60,000,000 shall have been paid It 
provided further that should the Glen Alden Company mine more th 
12,000,000 tons of ccal in any year, the sinking fund must be iner 
to $2,000,000 

The Glen Alden stock will be offered to the Lackawanna shareholder 
it $5 per share, on share fer share basis. This privilege goes to sto 


holders on reeord June 15, 
hefore August 20 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Sales Company will 
disvosed of, but will act as the sales agent for the Glen Alden, 
confine its work to mining, 


Payment of the shares must be made on 


not | 
which l 


Denver & Rio GranvoE—Formal Transfer Authorized —The 
formal transfer of this road, sold at foreclosure November 20 
to the Western Pacific, was authorized by Federal Judges Lewi 
and Sanborn on July 27 in an order approving and affirming 
the final report of William A. Jackson, special 
appeal from the decision of Judge against the stoc!l 
holders in their fraud suit is still pending, but Judge Lev 
has announced that this will not interfere with the transfer 

I’, C. Schramm, president of the Salt Lake Commercial Club, 
has sent a letter to Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, urging him 
to see the Interstate Commerce Commission in an effort to get 


master. An 
Lewis 


an immediate decision on the Denver & Rio Grande situatio 
The letter states that the delay is having an adverse effect on 
business interests in Utah and other western states. 


Et Paso & SOUTHWESTERN.—Authorized to Issue Stock of 
Par Value—This company has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue 750,000 shares of capital sto 
Without par value in exchange for and in retirement of all 
capital stock now outstanding, which consists of 250,000 shar 
of an aggregate par value of $25,000,000. 
dissented. 


Commissioner Eastn 


Great NortTHern.—Asks Loan from Revolving Fund—T! 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a loan of $15,000,000 for five years from the revolving fund wi 
which to repay a loan for a like amount which matures on 


+} 
1 
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September 1. The application explains that the company has 
made a final settlement with the director general of railroads and 
has received partial payments on account of its six months’ guar- 
anty, amounting to $12,500,000. In making its settlement the di- 
rector general set off $16,997,642, due to the government for 
additions and betterments, against the amounts due the company 
for the period of federal control, and denied the request that the 
additions and betterments be funded, but the company has been 
assured that if the policy be changed as proposed and funds are 
put at the disposal of the director general, he will refund, in 
whole or part, the amount of the additions and betterments, which 
would enable the company to repay the loan from the revolving 
fund. The loan is asked for five years, but it is proposed that 
not exceeding $10,000,000 of the amount shall become due and 
payable when funds are received from the director general. The 
company offers to deposit as collateral security for this loan, and 
$2,910,000 of other loans, $22,500,000 of general mortgage 7 per 
cent bonds. 


HUNTINGDON & BroAp Top Mountain.—Authorized to Assume 
Liability—The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to assume liability in respect of $300,000 of equip- 
ment trust 6 per cent certificates in connection with the procure- 
ment of four locomotives and 10 passenger cars. 


KENTWOOD, GREENSBURG & SOUTHWESTERN.—Authorized to 
Abandon Line.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
a certificate authorizing this company to abandon its line, extend- 
ing from Kent’s Mill to Freiler, La., 13.21 miles. 





KINDER & NoRTHWESTERN.—<Authorized to Abandon Line.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a certificate 
authorizing the abandonment of a portion of its line from Kinder 
to Bullard, La., 16 miles. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—<Another Extension Granted.—Judge Learned 
Hand in the United States District Court at New York has 
granted this company another extension of time for 30 days, or 
until August 23, to present a plan for segregating its properties. 


LitTLe Rock, MAUMELLE & WeEsTERN.—Dismantled.—The right- 
of-way, ties, rails and equipment of this company, which runs be- 
tween Becker, Ark., and Cold Springs, 25 miles, and was originally 
planned to be extended to Hot Springs, will be sold and junked. 


Lonc Fork.—Asks Authority to Issue Securities—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $485,000 of capital stock and $1,347,500 first 
mortgage 6 per cent Londs to be disposed of to the Baltimore & 
Ohio in settlement of advances. 


LoutsviLLE & NAsHviILte.—To Increase Capital Stock.—The 
stockholders at a special meeting in Louisville, Ky., on July 23, 
authorized an increase of $53,000,000 in the company’s capital stock 
and authorized the, board to apply to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to distribute proceeds of the new 
issue as a stock dividend. See Railway Age, issue of June 24, 
1921, page 1472. 

Steps also were taken to execute a blanket mortgage upon the 
company’s property as security for first mortgage and refunding 
gold bonds to fund as much as may be deemed necessary of the 
debt of the road, which on December 31 last was $166,300,825. 


Missourt & NortH ArkANSAS.—New Receiver.—Road to Dis- 
continue Operation—J. C. Murray, who has been appointed re- 
ceiver and general manager to succeed C. A. Phelan, resigned, 
has announced that passenger service will be stopped July 31. 
Mr. Murray says that interference by strikers is the main cause. 
The citizens of Eureka Springs, Ark., are organizing a company 
to lease the track and equipment of the Missouri & North Arkan- 
sas and have applied to the court for permission to operate the 
line. 

lhe Missouri & North Arkansas operates between Joplin, Mo., 
and Helena, Ark., 368 miles. The road has stocks and bonds 
outstanding of $16,680,000, all of which are pledged under $6,000,- 
000 notes of the Allegheny Improvement Company. There are 
also approximately $2,000,000 receivers’ certificates outstanding. 

See also article on another page of this issue entitled “Missouri 
& North Arkansas Discontinues Operation.” 


Missourt Pactric.—Authorized to Issue Bonds.—This company 
has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
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issue from time to time $5,501,500 of first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds to be sold at not less than 90 or pledged as collateral 
for short term notes. 


Reaping Company.—Supersedeas Bond Filed.—The $750,000 
supersedeas bond of the Continental Insurance Company and the 
Fidelity-Phoenix Fire Insurance Company of New York, required 
for an appeal to the United States Supreme Court from the de- 
cision of the United States District Court in the Reading segrega- 
tion plan, that common and preferred stockholders shall share 
equally in the distribution of the stock of the new company, was 
filed in the District Court at Philadelphia on July 21. The bond 
was required to protect the preferred stockholders and others from 
any financial loss through the appeal. 


St. Louts-SAN Francisco.—.4nnual Report.—A review of this 
company’s annual report for 1920 appears on another page of 
this issue. 


St. Louts SoUTHWESTERN.—Annual Report.—The corporate in- 
come account for the year ended December 31, 1920, compares 
with the previous year, as follows: 

1920 1919 
Tentative standard return* (January 1 to February 


BO. Tees, Tn weer TOTO) | cc's caren ana F600 seers $651,819 $3,910,914 
Ten months, March 1 to December 31:* 


Railway operating revenues.........-..seccccees rt td | ar ree 
Railway operating expenses, R 5 Gramedeastacenete rk ia ct ee 

Net revenue from railway operations........... SEED.  cbasmene 
Railway tax accruals Be Ae via staat eee Mle ee kee a Me ie | eee 
Railway operating income..........csccccrccssees 3,970,947 


PULP pata ed 1.534.298  — 659,740 
At Sibir 6.105.478 4,570,653 


Total non-cperating income.... 
Gross incite... ...-ce- 


ee eee ee eee ... 2,236,888 2,250,490 
Total deductions from gross income.............. 3,145,642 3,224,744 
Sr er Ca ene oe Oe een ee bee 2,959,837 1,345,909 

Income appropriated for investment in physical prop- 

ee oo. i Spall ET Aaa MER ie ihe Dita a 2,959,837 ose a eee 
Income balance transferred to profit and loss........ ..seeee. 1,345,909 


*The St. Louis Southwestern did not accept the U, S. Government 
guaranty. 


The annual report of the St. Louis Southwestern will be re- 
viewed editorially in an early issue. 


SOUTHERN.—Question of Eligibility to Guaranty to Be Con- 
sidered.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced 
a hearing at Washington on August 3 before Director Colston 
of the Bureau of Finance on a question as to the construction 
of section 209 of the Transportation act, providing for the six 
months guaranty, in its application to carriers under common 
control and management, and particularly regarding the right of 
subsidiary or controlled companies of the Southern Railway to 
claim benefits under the guaranty section. The Southern did 
not file with the commission a written statement accepting the 
provisions of the guaranty section but its various subsidiaries did. 
The commission’s notice says that evidence may be _ presented 
bearing upon the corporate, financial and operating relation- 
ships between the Southern and the various subsidiaries. 


Guaranty Certificates Issued 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued certificates for 
partial payments on account of the six months’ guaranty to the 
following roads: Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 
$30,000; Arizona & New Mexico, $150,000. 


Railroad Administration Settlements 


The United. States Railroad Administration reports the 
following final settlements, and has paid out to the several 
roads the following amounts: Missouri Pacific, $9,000,000; 
Alton & Southern, $385,000; Trans-Mississippi Terminal, 
$55,000; Chattanooga Station Company, $19,623.81; Gulf Ter- 
minal, $9,426.33. The payment of these claims on final settle- 
ment is largely made up of balance of compensation due, but 
includes all other disputed items as between the railroad com- 
panies and the Administration during the 26 months of fed- 
eral control. 


Dividends Declared 


Delaware & Hudson.--2% per cent, quarterly, payable September 20 to 
holders of record August 27 

Pennsylvania.—-$0.50, quarterly, payable August 31 to holders of record 
August 1. 
] Pullman Company.—$2, quarterly, payable August 15 to holders of record 
uly 30 
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Report of St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 


Your Directors submit report for the year ended December 31, 1920. 

During the two months ended February 29, 1920, the property of the 
Company was within the control of and operated by the United States 
Railroad Administration. At midnight, February 29, 1920, corporate opera- 
‘tion of the property was resumed and in due season the Company accepted 
the guaranty provisions of Section 209 of the Transportation Act. : 

The primary basis of the guaranty provided by the Transportation Act is 
one-half of the average annual railway operating income (Standard Return) 
of the Company’s lines (including affliated companies) for the three years 
ended June 30, 1917, as finally certified by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as compensation to be paid the Company for the use of its property 
during Federai Control 

In your Directors’ report for the year ended December 31, 1919, you 
were advised of the amount of such compensation which at that time had 
been tentatively certified by the Commission and that final certification was 
being deferred pending the decision of certain questions of accounting. 
These questions have since been decided with the result that the Commission 
has finally certified as due the Company and its affiliated companies, annual 
compensation in the amount of $13,632,917.19, in lieu of the amount of 
$13,423,409.27, allowed in its tentative certificates, an increase of $209,516.92 
in the arnual basis of cempensation for both the Federal Control and 
Guaranty feriods. 

The Company’s gross income for the year ended December 31, 1920, as 
set forth in the statement of Income Account submitted herewith, includes, 
for the months of January and February, 1920, a proper proportion of the 
annual Standard Return as finally certified by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; a six-months’ proportion of similar annual Standard Return 
guaranteed under the Transportation Act for the six months ended August 
31, 1920; the difference covering the period from January 1, 1918, to 
December 31, 1919, between the tentatively certified Standard Return 
previously taken into account and the Standard Return as finally certified; 
jncreased compensation on account of equipment acquired and addition and 
betterments made to the Company’s properties during Federal Control and 
the Guaranty period; and the net operating income from corporate opera- 
tion ot the properties for the four months ended December 31, 1920 

No settlement has as yet been made with the Director General of Rail- 
roads for maintenance of te property during Federal Control, nor for any 
other matters growing cut of the operation of the property by the United 
States Railroad Admiristration. Settlement has not yet been effected with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission under the terms of the guaranty 
provisions of the Transportation Act. On January 13, 1921, an. advance 
of $1,000,000 was received from the United States Railroad Administration, 
and on March 24, 1921, an advance of $1,353,000 was received on account 
of the guaranty pericd on certificates issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The President is actively engaged in endeavoring to secure 
final settlement and cash reimbursement from the United States Government 
on account of the claims filed by the Company, including its affiliated and 
subsidiary companies for both the Federal Coutrol and Guaranty periods. 
Negotiations to that end re procceding currently. 


SECURiTIFS ISSUED, SOLD OR PLEDGED 


During the year, the Company issued to the Director General, as stated 
in its last annual report, $14,029,500, principal amount, equipment notes, 
dated January 15, 1920, hearing interest at the rate of six per cent per 
annum, payable semi-annually, and maturing serially from January 15, 1921, 
to January 15, 1935, inclusive. These notes were issued at par in payment 





of the cost, as tentatively certified at the time of such issue, of the following 
equipment purchased from the United States Railroad Administration: 
33 Light Mikado locomotives. 
7 Light Switcher lccomotives. 
3500 Denble Sheathed 40 ton box cars, 
1000 Composite 50 ton gondola cars. 

No stocks, bonds or other securities of the Company or of any controlled 
or subsidiary company of the system have, during the period covered by 
this report, been sold or pledged by the Company or by any of its respective 
controlled or subsidiary companies. 


EQUIPMENT 


In addition to the purchase of equipment set forth in the last Annual 
Revort, the Company has also purchased from the War Department ten 
(10) additonal decapod type locomotives (originally built for the Russian 
Government) at a total cost of $250,000—$25,000 payable in cash and the 
balance in nine annual installments of $25,000 each, beginning November 
1, 1921; the deferred payments to bear interest at the rate of six per cent 


per annum, 
DOUBLE TRACK 


During the year the Company has had under construction a considerable 
amount of additiona! main track in order to provide stretches of double 
track for more economical operation in heavy traffic territory, having com- 
pleted and placed in service during the period covered by this report 6.67 
miles, and had wnder construction 24.2 miles additional, of which 16.5 
miles were completed and placed in service during the early part of 1921 
and the remaining 7.7 miles it is expected will be completed and placed in 
service shortly. When all of the new construction has been placed in 
service the Company will have 89.72 miles of double track in main linc 
service. 

At the time of Reorganization, and the preparation of the Adjustment 
Mortgage, and the {ncome Mortgage of the Company, the fiscal year for 
the making of the Annval reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ended June 30. The same fiscal year was adopted in both the Adjustment 
Mortgage and the Income Mortgage. 

his has since been changed by the Interstate Commerce Commission so 
that the neriod for making the Annual Reports is new the calendar year 
instead of the year ending June 30, and as a consequence the Annual Report 
> the Commissicn does not show income for the fiscal year ending 

une 30. 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1926 


The following statement shows the corporate income for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1920, as certified by Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Company, Certified Public Accountants. ; 

Eight Months’ proportion of Tentative Annual 

Standard Return, as certified by the Interstate 

Commerce COGUIMOR o.oo 00.0002 cccccccece. $8,993,143.16 
Increased Compensation on account of allocated 

Equipment, January 15 te March 1, 1920.... 
Four months’ proportion of Guaranty under 

Transpertation Act 1920, based on Tentative 

OO aa ee ert eee $4,471,836.77 
Increased Compensation on account of Equip- 

ment allocated and purchased and Additions 

ae (net) completed at March 


109,391.60 $9,102,534.76 


ee es 


367,188.50  4,839,025.27 


$13,941,560.03 








STATEMENT OF INCOME ACCOUNT 
Year Envep DecemBer 31st, 1920 


Two months (Jan. 1st—Feb. 29th), proportion of Annual Standard Return as 


Six Six TweEtve Montus Enpep 
Montus EnpEp Montus EnpeD DeEcEeMBER 31, 1920 
June 30. 1920 Dec. 30, 1920 a * ‘ 
















finally certified by the [nterstate Commerce Commission.................. $2,235,918.44 4,919.4 $2 
Six months (March Ist—Aug. 31st), Guarantee under the Transportation Act, viet siete ee 

1920, based on Standard Return as finally certified by the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission .........-cscseees Tr eee hint a neiok 4,471,836.77 2,340,676.90 6,812,513.67 
Increased Compensation on account of equipment allocated and purchased and 

additions and betterments (Net) completed at March Ist, 1920, and during 

Guaranty Period .. CEC CC Ceo e Soe serene eereereereeeesoeerocorcceseercese 476,586.10 229,104.61 705,684.71 
Difference between Tentative Standard Return taken into account and Standard 

Return as finally certified January 1st, 1918—December 31st, 1919..... eas 419,033.84 419,033.84 
Net Operating Income September 1st—December 31st, 1920. (Less corporate 

expenses for months of January and February, 1920, Column 1.) For 

I FS a cid nse ere awe ae meena Face Uae Maid bina ek oleaiig 51,719.14 5,588,236.57 


Other Income: 





$7,132,616.17 


$8,611,971.37 








5,536,517.43 














cards cepate sede edie Rad ee REE OMS EBC ak ae eee wcue a $58,371.75 $183,463.91 $241,835.66 
interest ...... PeARAh ch CRUE E OK Duds a uN ERRKER ERAS MOR WkeueReweanie 175,091.75 7,426.77 182,518.52 
NN EI EE EEL EATEN NEE 12,596.18 160,637.86 173,144.04 
TO ne SLIP AG EP OTE oy $245,969.68 $351,528.54 - a $597,498.22 
nas, os hacia tipo te areas as een wea lle oa ee 7,378,585.8 , .76 
ee Rng $7, ‘ 5 $8,963,499.91 $16,342,085 
EE asi eb oe beast bia 4 ce ae & wary Haeeldieain's sun ewle wake kde ele wic $109,722.14 $109,897.12 $219,619.26 
 CRRCiaed MIAN AUTC CO be net ied ven rhaver bee eis imeudbas duawioksses 99,741.70 80.882.63 180,624.33 
Miscellaneous Income I soc. fr oc baie Git Wc WHE Pool ee Ae Biol Gh wb & « % 6 6,093.33 9,695.38 15,788.71 
ne Ce See SOURS LIMUR. cine cssceesa sibisnceeeses sicewe ses ae 48,990.16 48,990.16 
a 26,652.42 24,005.32 50,657.74 
Total Deductions from Inccme..........sccccccceccecccceccececece $291,199.75 $224,480.45 7 $515,680.20 
Balance en ON MR sire cnc ccns ce ukds one eubdas ere esenir dante $7,087,386.10 $8,739,019.46 $15,826,405.56 
Ee ee ND NIN a 55s 6a daviionie o0s delice Vawectincaabicns sce 4,804,787.73 4,825,973.44 9,630,761.17 
SE keen ding anavad ondiba kta Mp Ee eas whe) taeda caceisleent nb kobe oki 2,282,598.37 3,913,046.02 9 644.39 
Interest on Cumulative Adjustment Bonds.............cccecccccccccccccecce ere r etre ter $7340'803.58 
NI, Aisi Gin gk eT oul & Oru cacy cc beso ocala si pra ana aide bai ik acaetcal $1,118,320.34 $2,736,430.47 $3,854,750.81 
a PT «006s cviudhantsdhaauhoknestebs cestaalcneelecs: 1,055,760.00 1,055,760.00 2,111,520.00 
tec a ecbhaeih ba iddleswesn ouhnetinded ba ae eeaeKe tera ks $62,560.34 $1,680.670.47 $1,743,230.81 





Figures in italics denote debit. 


Note—The transactions of the Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield Railw 


ay Company. which Cumpany is operated separately, are not included in the 


above, but the amounts advanced by the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis Railway Company to meet the interest of the Kansas City, Clinton 


Springfield Railway Company Bonds have been charged against Income. 
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Other Income: Interest on Fixed Charge Obligations......... 9,268,326.12 
BE isaac alge Se cana pai cen wa Sb ears $93,228.08 2 ———_—_—_—— 
BE. ck civhna- cess came dd awe eseinnks eae 131,404.75 Balance available for Interest on Cumulative Adjustment 
Tatesess (estimated) due by Director General MI ogra oe datnaiece Ua eat oon cns WARE SN ARETE CLE $4,512,893.19 

on Net Current Balance from January 1, Interest on Cumulative Adjustment Bonds............e++08 2,328,007.82 
> SSS SS eee 364,123.30 ——_—————— 
Miscellaneous Income hl. LORE ENS SEAR ES 25,443.83 614,199.96 Balance available for Interest on Income Bonds............ $2,184,885.37 
TREE” Sik. SINE SE «5 v 0's's' vd an atickenmcns scuseennne 2,111,520.00 

/ $14,555,759.99 a 

Deductions from Income: Surplus transferred to Profit and Loss Account............ $73,365.37 
Expenses of Corpcrate Organization........ $174,808.63 ———_— 
MEL. (aid Ga Rio aid da baa vb ¥ ctenee bees ee-s ae 3085.73 Insofar as the statements embraced in the report cover the period of 
EN Se eae ae 232,854.84 Federal overation, the data therefor were taken from the Federal Manager’s 
Miscellaneous Income Charges ; 18,020.95 records and included with the similar data with respect to Corporate opera- 
I I la ae con he a otha acw ds dle ieee 53,258.74 tion during the year, for purposes of comparison and continuity of record. 
Deficit ef Frisco Refrigerator Line......... 91,511.79 . By order of the Board of Directors, 

eee May 5, 1921. E, N. BROWN, Chairman. 

Balance available for Interest, etc............ $13,781,219.31 J. M. KURN, President. 








STATEMENT OF COMRINED GENERAI. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND ADJUSTMENTS THEREIN 
Year Enpep DEcEMBER 3lst, 1920 
































CREDIT. Depirt, 
Balance at credit, January Ist, 1920.......... $1,272,475.18 Surplus appropriated for investment in physical 
Balance of income account for year to date.... $1,743,230.81 GUNES: KORO. COMETS 55 .5/6 4: 0'h:0:6 60:000.01016 4407 $200,245.88 
Donations, account industrial tracks (see contra) 200, 245.88 Debt discount extinguished through surplus.... 28,141.81 $228,387.69 
Miscellaneous adjustments (net)............+-. 35,987.01 1,979,463.70 
$3,251,938.88 BALANCE AT CREDIT, DECEMBER 3i1st, 1920...... $3,023,551.19 
_ STATEMENT OF CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31ST, 1920. 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Investmer.ts— Stock— 
Investment in road and equipment: Capital stock: 
MEE ids oa Araig. dian piesa oelare cncrmawse Wier $294,658,770.82 ay CON, QUR. oss cvesnsessccrcns $50,447,026.00 
ee ee eee See Ae ee 65,652,518.49 $360,311,289.31 Ce ae. Ser 7,500,000.00 
Sinking funds: PN RT EE oes 6:0 46.0.9 One eclawaweee ews vewus $57,947,026.00 
SS Ce eer $783,578.80 Long term debt— 
Issues of the railway at par. 780,000.00 Funded debt unmatured: — 
MI “aushleraras be aGiraielasece oral cigawiacereie14 40% 3,578.80 (a) Equipment trust obligations....... $15,373,500.00 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold 34,440.44 (b) Mortgage bonds: 
Miscellaneous physical property.......... 1,126,136.88 Book liability.... $186,982,240.00 
Investments in affi “4 companies: Held by or for the 
ee err $202,334.33 TAUWEF cesses 5,322,195.00 
NI ier niaary chase ature eco Gicieaseaiateaia6Si 96,411.43 Actually outstanding............ 181,660,045.00 
ee IN ah nisl arse Giacamteaiain we ebie ers 10,189.00 308,934.76 (c) Collateral trust bonds and certificates 5, "384 700. 00 
—_ Ci) SON CON sc. ecbe sie cceneebes 80, 135, 923.00 
Other Senne: Oe ee Cone reer Ce 386, 507.96 
Eo wea ere $1.00 —_—_——_—_ 
(b) Bonde Liberty Bonds at par..... 402,850.00 Re ee TE OUR 6 iodo wes ase naNeneesnacdaweee 282,940,675.96 
emt MN 3G wae a boys aace Fe wien amen 79,844.39 Current lizhilities— 
(d) po onl ceaaiatate Seniehiaue erate ach aMenaiane 29,508.18 512,203.57 Loans and bills payable.........++..+0+- $10,006.00 
Traffic and car service balances payable.. 1,148,438.92 
co ee $362,296,583.76 Audited accounts and wages payable...... 13,565,693.68 
_ Current assets— Miscellareous accmunts payable.......... 817,906.77 
ts a aratere ahah) Gis sees Sie se viento ee eed $6,962,536.35 Interest matured unpaid..........eseeees 4,054,756.41 
ELE EAE ee nee ae 688,675.79 Funded debt matured unpaid............ 35,675.00 
Loans and bills PECEIVAE........ 00-0 0s00 143,416.07 Unmatured interest accriied...........0. 3,304,857.72 
Traffic and car service balances receivable 1,398,242.59 Unmatured rents accrued.......see.eeeee 14,020.84 
Net balance receivable from agents and — 
Ea ee re 991,585.06 THERE Gabeent TRDUMIOR. 50:3 os cuzcecwcaaeewsceean sas 22,951,349.34 
Miscellaneous accounts veceivable....... 3,739,833.17 Deferred liabilities— 
pe ee ee rere 10,208,290.95 Other geen NRL ci0:s:0 400 sabe sees cee eeewemebn 205,967.91 
Interest and dividends receivable........ 5,371.42 Unadjusted credits— 
EE: INE so rtinicc c'ee vine wien co eene 2,513.74 RE I 0 55,4.6'.0.9:0 4009.45 85.09 eeanwe $1,516,493.93 
Te ee ee ee ee 240,305.98 PRIN -SUOEOS 5 6.5 6's 0% 6000s eke weens 227,513.43 
Net balance due from United States Gov- Operating reserve.......sesseeeeseceees 541,355.17 
Oe eee Dace ocoriiteres 6,691,299.61 Operating reserve—Guaranty Period...... 2,036,499.01 
ee a Accrued depreciation—road......0.seee0% 407,086.20 
es ND. Gs o 6.5 oeraesioawietewiew seesaw eurive 31,072,070.73 Accrued depreciation—equipment........ 20,064,281.12 
Deferred assets— Other unadjusted credits........eeeeee05 3,836,960.95 
Working fund advances..........e-see0. $64,101.56 caaialaes 
Insurance fund: Woltel WRI CYBGNE:. 66:0: ceeosceeedeweacse bans 28,630,189.81 
Total book aesets.......... $227,513.43 Corporate surplus— 
Issues of the railway at A ad 140,000.00 Additions to property through income and . 
Re Rr arene seer 87,513.43 MEN CaS seas acicts< poe causa eet ats 591,189.89 
Other deferred assets... ...cccceccsseces 91,347.08 Funded debt retired through income and 
—————_-—_—- SEMNO nad cas evantser eerie seeetaeee 541,000.00 
I CN 550. cic ds Gea biWS puslearewiamae: ale 242,962.07 Sinking fund TeSCTVE....cccvcsccvcsovece 783,578.80 
Unadjusted debits— Profit 1nd loss—balance.........+-.ee008 3,023,551.19 
Rents and insurance vaid in advance..... $74,989.73 eee 
Other unadjusted debits................. 3,927,922.61 TStal CORDBCRES’ GRPOVES 0.65. 6:w AS ole Ga taine roe ease 4,939,319.88 
Securities issued or assumed 
—Unpledged ........-... $4,402,195.00 
eee ee tee 4,002,912.34 
$397,614,528.90 $397 ,614,528.90 





NorE—The transactions of the Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield Railway Company, which Company is operated separately, are not included in the 
above, but the amounts advanced by the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis Railway Company to meet the interest on the Kansas City, Clinton & 
Springfield Railway Company Bonds have been charged against Income. 





SUMMARY OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC, FOR THE TEN YEARS —— — 30, 1916, AND THE FIVE YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1920 
ENUE FREIGHT 











Average per ton Average load in tons 
= ei —A~A— se el 
Years, Average Tons carried Rate Per 
ended mileage — —— Miles per mile Per loaded 
June 30 operated Number Mileas e Revenu carried cents train car 
DEE heat 66sne Kbencnetouenines 5,061.72 16,154,154 2,658, 150, 453 $26,848, 664. 91 164.55 1.00 224.44 16.90 
Err te re aay es 5,064.16 15,275,619 2,465,448,295 23,976,296.87 161.40 0.97 212.30 17.13 
SER ae ee 5,072.67 15,952,144 2,518,944,746 25,262,515.93 157.91 1,00 220.81 16.93 
an EOE TET eee 5,071.79 17,829,713 2,829,482,793 27 645,863.48 158.69 0.98 222.91 17.14 
i Pe Anny eee 5,187.93 17,128,446 2,675,695,200 28,071,781.86 156.21 1.05 220.93 15.98 
SER ee 5,241.39 16,985,882 2,714,876,424 27, 505, 797.98 159.83 1.01 255.19 16.15 
LEE s Seka ewOaWN Ric ose sommes 5,254.98 19,739,790 3,126,717 ,306 31, 272, 806.96 158.40 1.00 281.44 17.13 
oe , RE Oe ares eee 5,259.09 19,906,151 3,027,900,826 30,202,499.08 152.11 1.00 297.47 17.80 
>) aon coneweeee ees 5,252.07 18,762,319 3,100,939,639 29,485,596.48 165.27 0.95 330.09 19.26 
eee eoccccccccccccccces 5,254.97 20, 459 901 3, 452, 384, 669 33,547,466.45 168.73 0.97 333.95 19.31 
Years ended 
Dec. 31 
IPE CALde esedamedouaweweees 5,256.09 21,270,024 3,697 ,396,315 36,555,443.72 173.83 0.99 337.07 19.24 
bi ER a eee ere 5,207.03 23,011,162 3,963,259,492 39,421,537.80 172.23 0.99 381.55 21.58 
RO ee rere 5,165.50 22,998,106 4,155,542,672 47,161,817.72 180.69 1.13 391.59 4 
SS bese he<e 5,252.37 21,439,266 4,036,818,931 53,558,494.45 188.29 1,33 379.83 21.77 
| eae eC Povccccccccccccce . 5; 1252.68 24, 718, 345 4,621,380,827 66,338,921.56 186.96 1.44 398.34 44 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 








RAILWAY AGE 





Railway Officers 


PUT cg 





Executive 


Robert J. Marony, assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters 
at New York, has been elected vice-president, succeeding 
G. G. Mason, who has 
resigned. Mr. Marony 
was born in 1881, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. He 
was educated at the 
public schools of New 
York City and the Col- 
lege of the City of New 
York, which institution 
he attended two years. 
In 1905 he entered the 
employ of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
as a clerk in the com- 
pany’s financial offices 
at New York and sub- 
sequently served in va- 
rious positions in the 
company’s financial and 
executive offices in New 
York. In 1912, he was 
elected assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treas- 
urer, in which position he was serving at the time of his 
recent election. Mr. Marony will continue to serve as 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer in addition to his 
new duties. 


R. J. Marony 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


C. Leber has been elected secretary of the Peoria & Pekin 
Union, succeeding R. H. Hardin, resigned, effective July 15. 
Mr. Leber has also been appointed auditor succeeding Mr. 
Hardin. 


Operating 


L. R. Taylor, superintendent of telegraph and signals of the 
Virginian having resigned, effective July 1, the position has 
been abolished’ and employees formerly reporting to Mr. 
Taylor will henceforth report to the general manager. 


W. A. Gore, superintendent of the New River division of 
the Virginian with headquarters at Princeton, W. Va., has 
been appointed general manager, with jurisdiction over the 
transportation and maintenance of way departments, with 
headquarters at Norfolk, Va., effective July 1. J. W. White 
succeeds Mr. Gore as superintendent at Princeton. 


General 


Appointments on the Los Angeles & Salt Lake 


Coincident with the purchase of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
by the Union Pacific the officers of the latter company will also 
serve the Los Angeles & Salt Lake as follows: 


Position Headquarters 


..Chairman executive ccmmittee..... New York. 
President Omaha. 

...First vice-president 

ee Second vice-president 

Thomas Price Secretary 

E. M. Assistant secretary 

B. Matthai..........Assistant secretary 

G. Treasurer 

C. Richards.........Assistant treasurer 

WwW. C General 


Name 
Robert S. Lovett.... 
Carl R. Z 


W Pre rere 

i, PR. xceeeness cscs GRONOINSS. «<< vccconcees New 

E Omaha. 
A ..- Omaha. 


: 


Bissonnet.........General auditor 


Scandrett 
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Omaha. 
Omaha. 
Omaha. 


F. W. Robinson Freight traffic manager 

W. S. Bassinger Passenzer traffic manager 

Se |S OS eee Assistant freight traffic manager.... 
J. W. McClymonds..... General agent ref’r service Omaha. 
R. L. Huntley Chief engineer Omaha. 
N. D. Ballantine Superintendert of transportation... Omaha. 
F. E. Lewis............Manager dining cars and hetels... Ogden. 


The following officers of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake will serve 
in the positions indicated below: 


Name Former position New position Headquarters 


oa we. rere Asst. secretary....Los Angeles 
H. Leete.....Treasurer ............Asst. treasurer....Los Angeles 
H. Comsteck.General manager General manager... Los Angeles 
S. Halstead...General counsel General solicitor... Los Angeles 
S. Edmonds...Gen’l traff. mgr.......Traffic manager.... Los Angeles 
D. Brabant...Asst. gen’l traft. mgr.. Asst. traffic mgr... Los Angeles 
M. Sloan Gen’! frt. Gen’ , ... +». Los Angeles 
C. Peck.......Gen’l pass. agt Gen’ i Los Angeles 
C. Barry...... Auditor f i Prrrerr yy oe 
Maguire ..... Chief engineer .......Asst. chief engineer.Los Angeles 
W. Thompson. Supt. dining cars and Supt. dining cars Los Angeles 
hotels. and _ hotels. 
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OPOsREe> rs 


These changes were effective July 14. 


Traffic 


H. C. Dinkins has been appointed general agent of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, with headquarters at Mexico City, Mex. 


Mechanical 


J. S. Allen has been appointed master mechanic of the Brown- 
ville division of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Brown- 
ville Junction, Me., succeeding E. Bowie, transferred, effective 
July 16. 


Obituary 


John F. Morris, commercial agent of the Michigan Central, 
died at Buffalo, N. Y., on July 14. 


C. M. Agnew, commercial agent of the Southern, with 
headquarters at Dallas, Tex., died at his home in Oak Cliff, 
Tex., on July 20. 


Edwin N. Armstrong, president of the Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern, died at Peoria, Ill., on July 26. Mr. Armstrong was born at 
Nashua, N. H., September 19, 1845, and entered railway service 
as a warehouseman for the Illinois Central in 1867. He then 
became a telegraph operator for the same company, and in 1869 
became a train dispatcher for the Indianapolis, Bloomington & 
Western (now a part of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis). In 1872 he went with the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw 
(now the Toledo, Peoria & Western) in a similar capacity. In 
1880 he became superintendent of the Iowa division of the Wabash 
and subsequently served in a similar capacity on the Chicago, 
Middle and Northern divisions of the same road. In 1885 he 
was appointed general superintendent of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western and in 1904 was elected to the presidency and continued 
in that position until the time of his death. 


Marcus A. Low, formerly general attorney of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, died at his home in Topeka, Kan., on 
July 19. He was born at Guilford, Me, on August 1, 1842, 
and was educated at the law school of the University of 
Michigan. After engaging in the private practice of law, Mr. 
Low entered railroad service in 1886, as president of the St. 
Joseph & Iowa railroad. From 1887 to 1892, he served as 
general solicitor of that road and of the Chicago, Kansas & 
Nebraska. In the latter year he was appointed general at- 
torney of the Rock Island and at the same time was made 
general solicitor of the Chicago, Rock Island & Texas. In 1902 
and 1903 he served as general solicitor of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf and the Chicago, Rock Island & Mexico, in 
addition to his other duties. Mr. Low, who retired from railroad 
service in 1912, was for a number of years prominent in national 
republican politics. 


Tue Missourt, KaANsAs & TEXAs has reported that of 19,213 
merchandise cars run on its lines during the period between Janu- 
ary 1 and June 12, 17,793 or 92.6 per cent arrived on time. Only 
118 cars, or 0.6 per cent, were 48 hours late. 





